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Printers^  Scale  Is  Cut  10%  in  New  York; 
Shift  Periods  Spread  Two  Hours 

arbitrator  Hands  Down  Anxiously-A waited  Decision — Hewson  Says  Action  Turns  Economic  Clock 

Back  40  Years  and  Jeopardizes  Capital-Labor  Relations 


HE  anxiously  awaited  settlement 
between  the  Publishers’  Association 
3i  New  York  City  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  was  handed  down  in  New 
^ork  Thursday  noon,  Uec.  1,  by  John 
r.  Saulter,  of  Indianapolis,  who  acted 
IS  sole  arbitrator  following  disagree- 
nent  of  a  local  arbitration  board. 

Wages  of  printers  were  reduced  ap- 
iroximately  ten  per  cent,  and  hours 
wre  continued  unchanged.  The  spread 
)f  hours  in  each  of  the  three  shifts  in 
vhich  the  publisher  may  assign  printers 
0  work  was  increased  from  ten  hours 
0  twelve.  The  arbitrator  refused  to 
•ule  on  the  five-day  week,  believing  this 
0^  a  matter  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

The  present  scale  is  $65  per  week  of 
IS  hours  on  the  day  shift.  The  pub- 
ishers  asked  a  reduction  of  about  20 
«  cent  to  $51.75  per  week  of  45  hours, 
rhe  union  asked  an  increase  in  the 
ireekly  wage  of  $3,  with  a  reduction  in 
lours  from  7i  to  6.  The  award  was 
^50  i^r  week  of  six  days,  7i  hours 
0  constitute  a  day’s  work.  The  cut  was 
(6.50  a  week  on  all  three  shifts. 

Union  men  on  the  local  arbitra- 
;ion  board  were  Sigmund  Oppenheimer 
uxl  W.  N.  P.  Reed.  Louis  \Viley,  Nciv 
York  Titiu's,  and  Hopewell  L.  Rogers, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  represented  the 
jnblishers.  Previous  to  the  placing  of 
he  decision  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitra- 
ion  board  an  agreement  had  been  signed 
nhich  made  the  arbitrators’  decision 
iimding  for  one  year.  Howard  Davis, 
jresident  of  the  publishers  association, 
md  Austin  Hewson,  chairman  of  the 
h’ew  York  typographical  union,  signed 
he  arbitration  stipulation.  Mr.  Davis 
cted  as  counsel  for  the  publishers  as- 
bted  by  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of 
he  A.N.P.A.  special  standing  commit- 
ee,  and  Lester  L.  Jones,  executive  sec- 
ttary  of  the  New  York  Publishers 
Association. 

With  an  unprecedented  number  of 
sdtlemints  between  newspaper  publish- 
tn  and  printers  pending,  the  New  York 
teision  is  considered  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  in  newspaper  labor  history  in  a 
tode.  The  findings  will  undoubtedly 
influence  settlements  in  other  cities, 
negotiations  with  typographical  unions 
>re  pending  now  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
kltimnre.  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Den¬ 
ser,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
■aller  cities. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Hewson  said : 

“The  award  was  considered  so  unsat- 
Actory  by  Messrs.  Oppenheimer  and 
Reed.  the  representatives  of  the  union 
w  the  board  of  arbitration,  that  they 
Wned  to  sign  it.  Their  dissatisfac- 
hw.  and  their  decision  to  withhold  their 

Ktures,  resulted  from  the  fact  that, 
eas  the  publishers  were  given  in 
hige  measure  the  relief  sought,  the 
■ion  received  nothing  in  compensa- 
lion  therefor. 

TTie  six-hour  day  w-as  denied  to  it. 
^  economic  need  for  the  shorter 
•wk-week — the  five-day  week,  already 
•tt^ted  by  the  commercial  branch  of 
industry — was  ignored  in  the  award ; 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

approximately  10  per  cent  was  cut  “  ‘.Xt  this  point  it  may  be  apropos  to 
from  the  wage  rate  on  all  shifts;  and  state  that  while  the  publishers  have, 
working  conditions  w  ith  respect  to  slide  in  the  opinion  of  your  arbitrator,  proven 
and  shift  hours  were  made  onerous  their  case,  cognizance  is  taken  of  the 


Howard  Davis 

and  unreasonable.  The  objection¬ 
able  stagger  system  that  makes  a 
socially  endurable  existence  difficult  or 
impossible  was  restored  as  a  working 
condition,  after  a  period  of  decades  dur¬ 
ing  which  conciliation  and  arbitration 
proceedings  had  established  for  the 
union  long-sought-for  adjustments  as  to 
hours  of  labor. 

“.And  worst  of  all.  the  union's 
ability  to  carry  forward  its  fraternal 
and  philanthropic  programs  was  so 
gravely  impaired  by  the  award  as  to 
put  in  jeopardy  the  out-of-work  relief 
assistance  which  the  union  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  for  almost  two  years. 

“The  decision  absolves  the  publishers 
from  all  social  responsibility  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry  in  New 
York  City.  It  diverts  to  them — to  their 
owners  and  stockholders — the  vast  sums 
spent  by  the  union  in  the  past  for 
benevolent  and  humanitarian  purposes. 
It  turns  the  economic  clock  back  forty 
years,  and  will  operate  to  make  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  the  maintenance  of  ami¬ 
cable  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
— now  strained  to  the  breaking  point  in 
many  industries.  Nevertheless,  the 
award  has  been  accepted  in  good  faith 
and  will  be  observed.” 

Mr.  Davis  said: 

“I  do  not  believe  any  extended  com¬ 
ment  from  me  on  the  arbitrator’s  de¬ 
cision  would  be  of  interest. 

“Needless  to  say  the  publishers  will 
scrupulously  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  award. 

“Frankly,  I  expected  a  greater  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  wage  scale  and  that  such 
expectation  was  well  founded  seems 
confirmed  by  that  portion  of  the  arbi¬ 
trator’s  award,  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  quoted : 


.\uslin  Hewson 

difficulty  of  the  individual  in  abruptly 
adjusting  himself  to  a  20  per  cent  lower 
wage  than  the  wage  to  which  he  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed.'  ” 

Mr.  Saulter’s  report  started  with  a 
recapitulation  of  events  leading  to  the 
arbitration.  His  opinion  and  award 
follow : 

“It  falls  to  my  lot  to  sit  as  arbitrator 
in  this  case  at  a  time  when  almost 
catastrophic  economic  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  the  world.  Business 
stagnation  and  unemployment  challenge 
the  best  minds  of  all  civilized  nations. 
Conditions  are  so  abnormal  that  there 
is  no  precedent  available  as  a  guide.  Of 
theories  there  is  a  surplus. 

"Business  stagnation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  are  inseparably  associated ;  the 
latter  commands  the  utmo.st  sympathy 
of  all  men  because  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  involved.  Proposed  remedies  to 
warrant  consideration  must,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  arbitrator,  take  cognizance 
also  of  the  imperative  need  of  reduced 
unit  cost  in  some  degree  commensurate 
to  the  reduction  in  revenue  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  If  this  be  not  done,  further 
curtailments  and  even  ultimate  insolv¬ 
encies  may  increase  rather  than  relieve 
the  unemployment  problem. 

“Your  arbitrator  has  painstakingly  re¬ 
viewed  all  of  the  evidence  and  argu¬ 
ment  ably  presented  to  him  by  counsel 
for  the  respective  parties.  Only  a  por¬ 
tion  thereof  will  be  touched  upon  here. 
It  is  not  usually  the  practice  of  your 
arbitrator  to  make  detailed  comment 
upon  the  issues  before  him.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  case  coupled  with  the 
introduction  of  the  unemploympt  ques¬ 
tion  makes  expression  of  opinion  seem 
necessary.  .As  urged  by  counsel  for 
the  union,  your  arbitrator  visited,  alone. 


several  newspaper  composing  rooms. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  e.xcellence 
of  the  working  conditions  provided  in 
New  York  newspaper  composing  rooms. 

"A'our  arbitrator  in  the  past  11  years 
as  chairman  of  the  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board  has  sat  on  many  cases. 
In  none  of  them  was  the  evidence  more 
exhaustively,  graphically,  or  comprehen¬ 
sively  presented  than  in  the  case  here 
considered. 

"In  that  time  your  arbitrator  has 
granted  increases  in  contract  wage  rates 
ranging  from  5  per  cent  to  50  per  cent, 
according  to  the  city  and  time  con¬ 
cerned.  In  every  instance  where  in¬ 
creases  were  granted,  counsel  for  the 
union  based  his  case  principally  upon 
one  or  all  of  the  following  factors : 
Increased  cost  of  living,  increased  gen¬ 
eral  business  activity,  increasing  adver¬ 
tising  volume,  and  increasing  wage 
trends  generally. 

“Evidence  in  the  record  of  this  case 
proves  conclusively  that  all  of  these 
factors  since  1929  have  been  in  reverse, 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  .Also  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  record  in  this  case  proves 
conclusively  that  representatives  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  in  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  1920,  w'hen  a  substantial  wage 
increase  was  secured,  based  their  case 
principally  upon  cost  of  living  and  gen¬ 
erally  upon  the  other  enumerated  fac¬ 
tors.  The  record  of  the  1920  arbitra¬ 
tion  reveals  that  the  chairman  of  the 
scale  committee  at  that  time  declared 
to  the  arbitrator  that  if  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  should  decline,  the  Union  would 
expect  an  arbitrator  to  decrease  wages. 

"The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  cost  of  living  figures  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  publishers  and  not  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  union  show  that  between 
1926,  when  the  last  contract  was  nego¬ 
tiated,  and  June,  1932,  when  the  latest 
cost  of  living  data  of  the  United  States 
Labor  Bureau  was  published,  living 
costs  in  New  York  City  decreased  18.9 
per  cent.  Between  June,  1929,  when  the 
last  contract  expired,  and  June.  1932, 
living  costs  in  New  York  City  declined 
17.4  per  cent. 

“The  evidence  introduced  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  not  successfully  rebutted  by 
the  union,  shows  that  in  the  field  total 
of  advertising  volume  for  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  there  was  a  decrease  of 
33.7  per  cent  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1932  in  comparison  with  the  first 
nine  months  of  1926.  A  comparison  of 
the  first  nine  months  of  1932  with  the 
first  nine  months  of  1929  shows  a  de¬ 
creased  advertising  volume  of  35.5  per 
cent.  The  union  disputed  the  propriety 
of  field  total  figures  and  introduced  fig¬ 
ures  confined  to  those  newspapers  which 
have  been  continuously  in  the  field  for 
the  entire  period.  Your  arbitrator  thinks 
the  union  position  is  not  well  taken.  Its 
figures  for  but  part  of  the  newspapers 
concerned  in  this  arbitration  admit  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  in  advertising  volume 
and  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  connection. 

“The  evidence  in  the  record  is  con¬ 
clusive  to  the  effect  that  since  1929 
when  the  last  contract  between  these 
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parties  expired  and  the  current  month, 
there  has  been  a  seriously  crippling 
loss  of  revenue  suffered  by  newspapers, 
party  to  these  proceedings.  Despite  this 
condition  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
last  contract  between  these  parties  ex¬ 
pired  June  30,  1929,  there  has  been  no 
default  in  payment  of  wages  at  the 
1929  levels. 

“In  addition  to  maintenance  of  1929 
wage  levels,  the  record  reveals  un¬ 
selfish  and  beneficial  relief,  insurance, 
and  pension  activities  carried  on  by 
certain  New  York  newspapers  at  heavy 
expense  to  themselves  and  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  members  of  the  union. 

“Few,  if  any,  industries  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  maintained  for  so  long  a  period 
the  1929  wage  levels.  Your  arbitrator 
can  not  conscientiously  be  a  party  to 
the  inconsistency  of  maintaining  wage 
rates  at  1929  levels  when  the  factors 
which  advanced  wages  to  that  level  are 
proven  to  have  fallen  a  far  greater  per¬ 
centage  than  the  wage  reduction  which 
your  arbitrator  will  hereinafter  award. 

“At  this  point  it  may  be  apropos  to 
state  that  while  publishers  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  arbitrator,  proven  their 
case,  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  individual  in  abruptly  ad¬ 
justing  himself  to  a  20  per  cent  lower 
wage  than  the  wage  to  which  he  has 
become  accustomed.  This  hum^  angle, 
in  your  arbitrator’s  opinion,  justifies  him 
in  modifying  the  wage  adjustment  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  evidence  in  the  record  and 
in  endeavoring  to  afford  relief  from 
present  unit  production  costs  in  other 
directions  than  wage  reductions  to  a 
degree  which  could  well  prove  unrea¬ 
sonably  burdensome  to  the  individual, 
tmless  spread  over  a  longer  period 
than  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
board. 

Six-Hour  Day 

“The  union,  basing  its  case  upon  the 
current  unemployment  situation,  pro¬ 
posed  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  from 
7i  to  6  hours  together  with  an  increase 
in  the  hourly  wage  rate  which  would 
provide  a  weekly  wage  $3.00  greater 
than  the  present  weekly  wage.  It  was 
not  denied  that  this  would  increase  pro¬ 
duction  costs  nor  did  the  union  produce 
convincing  evidence  that  the  six-hour 
shift  would  or  could  meet  the  produc¬ 
tion  requirements  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  without  prohibitive  costs. 

“The  union  proposal  of  four  shifts  of 
six  hours  each  within  the  slide  hours 
set  forth  in  the  union  proposal  would 
be  experimental  in  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion.  In  your  arbitrator’s  opinion  this 
is  not  the  time  to  attempt  to  navigate 
uncharted  waters. 

“In  rebuttal  of  the  claim  of  the  union 
for  drastic  contract  changes  to  provide 
for  the  unemployed,  the  publishers  al¬ 
leged  that  wages  and  conditions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  union  have  attracted  to 
New  York  City  more  members  than 
could  be  employed  full  time  even  under 
normal  business  conditions.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  introduced  charts  and  figures  to 
prove  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No.  6  has 
increased  its  membership  17.8  per  cent, 
while  in  the  same  period  of  time  the 
membership  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  increased  less  than 
7  per  cent.  The  union  did  not  dispute 
these  figures.  Its  justification  of  this 
growth,  abnormal  in  comparison  with 
the  parent  organization,  is  not  convinc¬ 
ing.  The  publishers  introduced,  also, 
undisputed  evidence  of  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  sources  of  employment  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  field. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  your  arbitrator 
that  a  long  period  may  elapse  before 
many  of  the  present  unemployed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  can  be  absorbed  in 
regular  situations  or  sustaining  extra 
work.  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission  reports  introduced  by  the 
publishers  show  newspaper  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  be  small  in  comparison  with 
commercial  shop  unemployment.  The 
evidence  in  the  record  indicates  per¬ 
suasively  that  abnormal  increase  in 
membership  coupled  with  abnormally 
decreasing  opportunities  of  employment 
in  the  commercial  branch,  due  to  such 
firms  moving  from  New  York  to  other 
cities,  augments  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6.  The 


publishers  cannot  morally  be  mandated 
by  an  arbitrator  to  assume  the  costs 
of  unemployment  relief  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  however  unfortunate  it  may  be. 


John  T.  Saulter 


Any  move  in  that  direction  is  a  proper 
subject  for  mutual  agreement  only. 

Five-Day  Week 

“Argument  for  the  five-day  week  was 
presented  by  the  union.  Many  editorials 
from  newspapers,  party  to  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  were  read  into  the  record. 
Endorsement  of  the  five-day  week  was 
clearly  evident  in  these  editorials  which, 
however,  seem  predicated  upon  aban¬ 
donment  by  the  union  of  certain  rules 
which  are  alleged  by  the  publishers  to 
be  restrictive  and  costly.  One  of  the 
newspapers,  party  to  these  proceedings, 
has,  according  to  an  editorial  read  into 
the  record,  already  instituted  the  five- 
day  week  for  unorganized  employes. 
Publishers’  counsel  offered  it  to  the 
union  representatives  upon  the  same 
terms  as  it  applies  to  the  unorganized 
employes.  The  offer  was  rejected. 

“However,  a  discussion  of  the  five- 
day  week  as  it  applies  to  this  case  seems 
superfluous  because  your  arbitrator  does 
not  interpret  the  arbitration  stipulation 
as  giving  this  board  of  arbitration  the 
right  to  rule  upon  the  five-day  week. 
The  arbitration  stipulation  in  this  regard 
is  ambiguous  whereas  it  is  specific  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  over 
the  differences  concerning  wages,  shift 
hours  and  hours  to  constitute  a  shift. 
On  these  three  points  the  stipulation 
employs  such  specific  terms  as  ‘shall 
decide,’  and  ‘shall  determine,’  Con¬ 
cerning  days  to  constitute  a  week’s 
work,  it  does  not  mention  specifically 
the  five-day  week  but  refers  to  the  right 
to  the  parties  to  ‘discuss’  the  number 
of  days  to  constitute  a  week’s  work. 

“Your  arbitrator  declines  to  rule  upon 
a  point  concerning  which  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  in  doubt,  and  concerning  which 
the  proposals  of  the  parties  are  not 
sufficiently  in  detail  to  permit  study 
of  the  applicability  of  a  proposed  con¬ 
tract  provision.  The  parties  to  these 
proceedings  possess  full  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  work  out  a  mutually 
satisfactory  agreement  governing  days 
to  constitute  a  week’s  work.  Out  of 
such  mutual  agreement  there  can  arise 
no  troublesome  questions  of  jurisdiction. 
In  the  absence  of  such  mutual  agreement 
the  provisions  of  the  present  contract 
will  govern  the  days  to  constitute  a 
week’s  work. 

“The  present  wage  scale  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Day — $1,444  per  hour,  $65.00  per 
week.  45  hours. 

“Night — $1,511  per  hour,  $68.00  per 
week.  45  hours. 

“Third — ^$1.69  per  hour,  $71.00  per 
week,  42  hours. 

“The  present  shift  hours  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Day  Shift — Between  8  a.m.  and  6 
p.m.  7i  hours.  Continuous  hours  exclu¬ 
sive  of  30  minutes  for  lunch. 

“Night  Shift — Between  6  p.m.  and  3 
a.m.  7}  hours.  Continuous  hours  exclu¬ 
sive  of  30  minutes  for  lunch. 

“Third  Shift — Between  2  a.m.  and  10 
a.m.  7  hours.  Continuous  hours  exclu¬ 
sive  of  30  minutes  for  lunch. 

“The  publishers  proposed  the  following 
scale  of  wages: 
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Dec.  5 — Associated  Press  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  meeting.  New  York. 

Dec.  10 — American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  board  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.  10 — Arkansas  Press  Editors, 
meeting.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


“Day  —  $1.15  per  hour,  $51.75  per 
week,  45  hours. 

“Night — $1.21  per  hour,  $54.45  per 
week,  45  hours. 

“Third — $1.21  per  hour,  $54.45  per 
week,  45  hours. 

“Seven  and  a  half  hours,  exclusive  of 
lunch  time,  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work 
on  day,  night,  or  third  shift,  provided 
that  men  may  be  worked  8  hours  at  a 
single  price. 

“The  publishers  propose  the  follow¬ 
ing  shift  hours : 

“Day — Between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

“Night — Between  4  p.m.  and  4  a.m. 

“Except  on  Saturday  when  the  hours 
may  begin  at  12  noon,  or  any  time 
thereafter  until  and  including  7  p.m. 
Third  shift,  between  10  p.m.  and 
10  a.m. 

“The  union  proposes  the  following 
wage  scale : 

“1st  or  Day  Shift — $1.89  per  hour; 
$68.00  per  week,  36  hours. 

“2d  or  Night  Shift — $1.97  per  hour; 
$71.00  per  week,  36  hours. 

“3d  or  Lobster  Shift — $2.05  per  hour; 
$74.00  per  week,  36  hours. 

“4th  Shift— $1.97  per  hour;  $71.00 
per  week,  36  hours. 

“The  union  proposes  the  following 
shift  hours : 

“Four  shifts  of  six  continuous  hours 
each  (without  interruption  for  lunch) 
are  provided,  a  publisher  having  the 
right  to  operate  his  plant  any  one,  two, 
or  three  shifts,  or  during  all  four. 

“1st  Shift — Between  11  a.m.  and 


6  p.m. 


2nd  Shift — Between  6  p.m.  and  1  a.m. 

“3rd  Shift — Between  1  a.m.  and  7  a.m. 

“4th  Shift — Between  6  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 

Award 

“After  a  comprehensive  study  and 
detailed  analysis  of  all  evidence,  ex¬ 
hibits,  briefs,  and  argument,  your  arbi¬ 
trator  renders  the  following  decision : 

“On  and  after  7  o’clock  a.m.,  De¬ 
cember  4,  1932,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  that  date,  the  following  scale  of 
wages,  hours,  and  shift  hours  shall 
be  in  full  force  and  effect : 

Wage  Scale 

“Day  Shift-^1.30  per  hour;  $58.50 
per  week  of  six  days. 

“Night  Shift — $1,366  per  hour;  $61.50 
per  week  of  six  days. 

“Lobster  Shift — $1,521  per  hour; 
$64.50  per  week  of  six  days. 

“Seven  and  one-half  hours  exclusive 
of  lunch  time  shall  con.stitute  a  day’s 
work.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  ex¬ 
clusive  of  lunch  tine  shall  constitute  a 
night’s  work.  Seven  hours  exclusive  of 
lunch  time  shall  constitute  the  third  or 
lobster  shift  work. 

“Day  shift — 7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

“Night  shift — 4  p.m.  to  4  a.m.  (Ex¬ 
cept  on  Saturday  when  the  hours  may 
begin  at  12  o’clock  Noon,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  until  and  including  7 
p.m.) 

“Lobster  shift — 10  p.m.  to  10  a.m.  _ 

“All  sections  in  the  contract  which 
carry  wage  rates  computed  upon  the 
basic  rates,  or  reference  to  shift  hours, 
shall  be  made  to  conform  thereto  upon 
the  dates  at  which  changes  in  the  basic 
rates  are  herein  provided.’’ 

The  stipulation  on  arbitration,  agreed 
upon  in  September,  follows : 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  N.  Y. 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  will  proceed 
to  arbitration,  the  Arbitration  Board  to 
be  composed  as  planned  under  agree¬ 
ment  of  July  25,  1932.  The  arbitrable 
stipulations  are  as  follows : 

“The  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  de¬ 
cide  the  wage  rates  for  day  work  within 
the  limits  of  the  wage  rates  proposed 
by  the  respective  narties  and  likewise 
for  night  work  and  for  the  third  shift. 

“The  Board  shall  determine  the  unit 
of  hours  to  constitute  such  shifts  within 


the  limits  of  hours  proposed  by  the  rfr 
spcctive  parties,  provided,  that  nothin» 
in  the  foregoing  shall  preclude  the  dul 
cussion  of  the  number  of  days  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  week’s  work  within  the  limits 
proposed  by  the  respective  parties. 

“The  Board  shall  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  each  proposal  as  thus  stated  and  its 
decision  shall  be  binding  for  one  year 
from  its  date.  All  provisions  of  the 
present  contract  to  remain  as  at  present 
other  than  sections  relating  to  hours 
and  wages;  except: 

‘^Section  13  shall  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  entire  paragraph  in  the 
present  contract  and  substituting  th» 
following : 


“Sec.  13 — No  member  of  the  chapel  h 
exempt  from  taking  his  overtime  off 
except  the  foreman  of  each  shift.  PrJ 
vicled,  a  foreman  performing  mechani¬ 
cal  work  exclusively  on  overtime  shall 
not  be  exempt.  In  extreme  emergencies 
such  as  fire,  flood  or  disaster  overtime 
may  be  waived. 


“Section  16  shall  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  entire  paragraph  in  the 
present  contract  and  substituting  the 
following : 


“Sec.  16 — Extras  may  be  put  on  Is 
machine  offices  either  day  or  night,  and 
may  be  put  on  at  one  hiring  or  separate 
daily  hirings  for  not  to  exceed  three 
days  or  nights  in  any  one  week,  if  othen 
are  available.  When  in  accordance  with 
the  above,  an  extra  is  hired  for  more 
than  one  day  or  night,  he  must,  if  he 
falls  to  work  for  the  period  for  which 
he  is  hired,  supply  a  substitute.  Is 
giving  out  extra  work,  men  discharged 
to  reduce  the  force,  who  have  established 
in  the  office  their  competency  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  in  question,  are  to  ^ 
given  preference.  Extras  shall  receive 
for  each  day  or  night  50  cents  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  scale.” 


When  the  board  failed  to  agree,  h 
sent  the  following  letter,  signed  by  all 
four,  dated  Nov.  10,  to  Mr.  Saulter; 

“The  undersigned  met  this  morning 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  the  questions  before  the 
arbitration  board  and  endeavored  to  ad¬ 
just  our  differences.  We  find  that  our 
points  of  view  are  so  wide  apart  that 
no  mutually  satisfactory  settlement  can 
be  reached  by  us. 

‘‘We  therefore  refer  all  the  questions 
at  issue  to  you  for  your  determinatioa* 

This  arbitration  ends  a  three-year 
period  of  conciliation,  which  has  been 
accentuated  of  late  months.  Hundreds 
of  meetings  have  been  held.  The  local 
authorities  could  not  get  together  on 
terms,  and  agreed  to  arbitrate.  Tbe 
four  men  chosen  by  the  publishers  and 
union  could  not  agree  on  a  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  and  the  decision  went 
to  Mr.  Kelly  and  Charles  P.  Howard, 
president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  who  obtained  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Mr.  Saulter. 

Arbitration  proceedings  started  Oct 
31  and  continued  with  various  adjourn¬ 
ments  until  Nov.  10,  when  the  board, 
unable  to  reach  a  decision,  placed  the 
adjustment  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Saulter. 
During  that  time  800  pages  of  proceed¬ 
ings  were  recorded  in  the  nine  sessions 
held.  The  preliminary  meetings  were 
held  in  Mr.  Wiley’s  office  and  the  ar¬ 
bitration  hearings  took  place  in  the 
Times’  assembly  room  on  the  twelfth 
floor  of  the  Times  Annex. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  by 
Mr.  Saulter  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  arbitration  board, 
and  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Hewson. 


CUDAHY  OPERATES  AT  PROFIT 

E.  A.  Cudahy,  chairman  of  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Chicago,  im¬ 
ports  that  the  company  is  operating  on 
a  profitable  basis  in  all  departmenK 
The  company’s  fiscal  year  ended  Oct.  31 
also  resulted  in  a  profit,  dqspite  the  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  of  hog  products  and  hides. 
Directors  meet  Dec.  16  for  dividend 
action. 


SPOKE  AT  DINNER 

Speakers  at  the  Fellowship  Tra^ 
Dinner  given  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Detroit  Nov.  30  by  the  Detroit  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers’  Representatives 
included  B.  C.  Forbes,  financial  writer; 
Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  directofi 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Jefferson  B.  Webb, 
sales  director,  Detroit  Nrtvs,  and  JesK 
W.  Flack,  advertising  manager,  Detroit 
Times. 
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HOW  THE  PRESS  REACHES  ITS  AUDIENCE 

Ancient  Greeley  Maxim  That  Man  Is  More  Important  To  Himself  Than  Are  Remote  Lands 
Underlies  Newspaper’s  Modern  Labors  to  Translate  “Field”  Into  News  Commodity 


Few  of  you  gentlemen  gathered  here 
will  deny  the  power  of  the  press. 
\'o  more  potent  force  for  influencing 
opinion  and  stimulating  change  has  ever 
been  devised.  It  can  make  or  break 
policies,  governments  and  men,  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  the  editor  at  his  desk 
holds  a  trust  of  responsibility  incalcu¬ 
lably  greater  in  effect  than  any  other 
public  executive. 

To  quote  George  Edward  Vincent: 
They  "speak  of  journalism  as  a  game, 
which  it  is  not.  Journalism  is  about  as 
serious  a  profession  as  sober  men  ever 
engaged  in.”  And  gentlemen,  I  may  add 
that  American  journalism  to-day  repre¬ 
sents,  not  a  perfect,  but  a  creditable 
picture  of  public  integrity,  high  ethical 
standards  and  accurate,  unbiased  news 
reporting.  The  newspaper  reaches  its 
audience  as  an  impartial  observer  of 
events  which  become  a  part  of  the  life 
of  every  citizen. 

Most  of  you  unconsciously  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  newspaper  business. 
Certainly  all  of  you  go  to  the  movies, 
so  you  all  have  some  impression  of  the 
city  room,  the  complicated  lingo  of  the 
staff  reporter  and  an  impression  of  the 
busy  presses. 

You  know  in  general  hoiv  the  news¬ 
paper  edition  is  gotten  out  on  the  street. 
You  know  something  of  Iwiv  it  is 
written.  You  realize  how  it  makes 
money  on  its  advertising  and  not  on  the 
two  cents  you  pay  for  it.  You  know 
kow  people  read  papers,  and  you  under¬ 
stand  in  a  way  how  the  paper  secures 
attention  by  headlines,  page  position, 
t)i)e  and  photograph.  In  short,  you 
tardly  have  to  be  told  How  the  News¬ 
paper  Reaches  the  Public.  I  feel  guilty 
of  assaulting  the  obvious  in  even  coming 
before  you  to  give  this  lecture.  You 
know  hoiv  a  newspaper  reaches  its 
public,  but  did  it  ever  strike  you  why 
a  newspaper  reaches  its  public  ?  Why  a 
newspaper  anyway? 

Is  it  because  people  just  want  to  read 
on  their  way  home  in  the  trolley  or 
while  the  chops  are  in  the  oven?  No, 
not  just  that.  It  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  harder  for  people  to  read  nowa¬ 
days.  Your  grandfather  sat  down  after 
dinner  in  the  old  leather  chair,  un¬ 
buttoned  his  vest  and  unfolded  a  great 
blanket-sheet  newspaper.  He  cheerfully 
spent  two  hours  over  the  three-column 
eitorials,  the  verbatim  report  of  a 
three-hour  speech  on  the  tariff,  allow¬ 
ing  news  and  dinner  to  digest  simul¬ 
taneously.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  go 
anywhere.  He  read  by  the  process  of 
digestion.  His  grandson  is  up  against 
something  very  different.  Time  is 
money,  even  with  the  market  off.  He 
has  radios,  automobiles,  movies,  triple¬ 
decker  sandwiches,  subways,  electric 
t™s,  billboards,  traffic  lights,  indiges¬ 
tion  and  Jones  Beach  to  contend  with. 
You  couldn’t  rivet  his  attention  on  much 
of  anything  for  two  hours. 

His  newspaper  has  to  fight  for  his 
attention.  He  is  impatient.  If  it  is  dull 
he  jumps  it.  Thousands  of  cross  cur- 
rmts  clamor  for  his  attention.  He  reads 
rapidly  and  photographically.  He  can¬ 
not  digest,  so  he  must  have  suggestion. 
He  takes  only  45  minutes  a  day  to  his 
newspaper.  Really  a  long  time  for  him 
because  he  only  devotes  29  minutes  to 
hooks  and  25  minutes  to  magazines. 

Are  there  less  of  him  reading? 
Hardly.  In  the  mass,  he  is  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  more  literate  than  his  grand¬ 
father.  Nowadays  the  newspaper 
reaches  practically  everyone.  Take  an 
arerage  group  of  men.  Fifty-one  per- 
cmt  read  books  and  74%  read  maga- 
®es.  Of  this  group,  only  18%  of  the 
farmers  read  tooks  and  91%  of  the 
professional  men  are  book  readers,  yet 
altogether,  all  trades  and  all  professions, 
of  them  read  newspapers.  Why? 

A  group  of  young  ladies  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  schools  has  concluded,  after 
tthaustive  research,  that  psychologi¬ 
cally,  people  want  newspapers  to  satisfy 
rarious  instincts  such  as  hero  worship. 


By  SAMUEL  P.  WESTON 

Address  delivered  under  auspices  of  Block  Foundation,  at  Yale  Unhersity, 
Xov.  29,  1932. 


race  prejudice,  social  push,  the  feverish 
desire  to  know'  something  new,  amuse¬ 
ment  and  for  good  old-fashioned  scandal. 
Most  editors,  after  a  weary  life,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree.  If  they  say  the  news- 


Samuel  P,  Weston 

paper  sells  service  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion,  they  are  afraid  they  will  be  laughed 
down  by  a  sniping  horde  of  Babbitt 
hunters.  It  fortunately  happens  to  be 
true. 

It  is  a  service  based  on  the  most 
fundamental  and  simple  economics  im¬ 
aginable.  For  economics  affects  the 
newspaper  as  much  as  it  gtjverns  the 
workings  of  the  shoe  factory  or  the 
coffee-roasting  plant.  Not  one  news¬ 
paper  owner  in  a  dozen  is  willing  to 
admit  it.  A  newspaperman  is  the  great¬ 
est  believer  in  miracles  and  the  sacred 
voodoos  of  success,  outside  of  the 
Congo. 

In  my  forty  years  of  active  experience 
in  analyzing  newspapers,  here  and 
abroad,  I  can  state  dogmatically  that 
newspaper  success  is  based  on  sound 
economic  laws.  There  is  no  such  animal 
as  a  chaotic  mechanism  that  somehow 
or  other,  by  the  genius  of  brilliant  news 
gathering  and  adept  rewrite  work,  is 
put  together  by  a  wonderful  system  of 
machinery  to  be  flung  at  the  public.  A 
newspaper  is  an  industry.  More  prop¬ 
erly  an  industrial  profession.  But 
never  forget  to  think  of  it  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  an  industry  which  produces  a  com¬ 
modity  and  serves  the  field  in  which  it 
is  published  and  from  which  it  draws 
news,  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  The  reporter  and  the  clever 
editor  are  merely  translators  of  that 
news  from  the  field  into  the  commodity. 

The  primary  determinant  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  the  field  in  which  it  is  pub¬ 
lished.  What  do  we  mean  by  field? 
It  is  a  comprehensive  term  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  trade  area  within 
which  the  paper  circulates,  but  the 
geographical  location  of  that  area  and 
its  economic  structure.  The  pursuits 
and  the  buying  power  of  the  inhabitants 
are  factors.  The  literacy  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  a  factor.  The  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  industries  of  the  area 
qualify  the  field.  You  cannot  by  any 
legerdermain  whatsoever,  separate  a 
newspaper  from  its  field. 

The  ability  of  the  paper  with  sound 
business  management,  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  reasonably  alive  staff,  to 
live  up  to  its  field  determines  the  degree 
of  financial  success  of  that  paper.  If 
it  serves  its  field,  it  will  pull  more  circu¬ 
lation  and  more  advertising  and  more 
revenue.  It  is  the  field  then,  ahead  of 


the  reader,  that  the  paper  consciously  or 
unconsciously  capitalizes.  This  explana¬ 
tion  of  field  is  an  explanation  of  why 
every  newspaperman  will  tell  you: 
“Local  News  First.”  Why  Greeley 
said,  even  in  1860,  in  advising  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  new  country  weekly :  “Begin 
with  a  clear  conception  that  the  subject 
of  deepest  interest  to  an  average  human 
being  is  himself ;  next  to  that  he  is 
most  concerned  about  his  neighbors. 
Asia  and  the  Tonga  Islands  stand  a  long 
way  after  these  in  his  regard.” 

The  field  was  always  there  and  it  was 
used  unconsciously;  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
late  it  was  there  too  and  an  essential 
realization  of  its  importance  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  significance. 
The  reporter  and  the  editor  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  interpretation  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  happenings  of  the  field, 
but  they  don’t  make  the  news.  Let  me 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  great 
era  of  the  “scoop”  and  the  “beat”  and 
the  famous  Nezv  York  Journal  of  the 
Spanish  American  war  with  its  forty 
editions  in  one  day,  is  going  out. 
Hundreds  of  hard-bitten  newspapermen 
will  deny  me  this,  but  as  we  have  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  economically  in¬ 
terdependent,  field  has  become  more  and 
more  important. 

So.  I  feel  I  can  answer  my  question. 
Why  does  a  Newspaper  Reach  its 
Public?  It  surely  is  apparent  that  the 
“how”  is  of  secondary  significance  in 
comparison.  It  follows,  does  it  not,  that 
a  man  reads  his  paper  because  it  con¬ 
tains,  if  it  is  a  good  paper,  some  items 
of  news  of  his  field  which  he  is  going 
to  be  able  to  assimilate  and  use  to  his 
own  profit,  whether  monetary  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  use  it  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
in  his  field.  If  you  carry  it  out  to  the 
logical  conclusion,  the  reader  makes  the 
paper,  not  the  other  way  around,  and  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  editor  of  the 
paper  is  not  the  man  “upstairs,”  but  the 
little  fellow  in  the  bowler  hat  sitting 
across  from  you  in  the  trolley  car  read¬ 
ing  his  paper  with  a  bundle  between  his 
knees. 

This  is  all  somewhat  abstract,  and  I 
am  going  to  illustrate  these  various  dry 
tenets  with  a  hypothetical  example. 

As  I  was  walking  up  Elm  street  this 
afternoon,  I  noticed  a  young  man  lean¬ 
ing  out  a  third-story  window  gingerly 
holding  a  foaming  test  tube.  I  saw 
that  this  was  Wright  Hall. 

“Suppose,”  I  said  as  I  walked  along 
Elm  street,  “suppose  .  .  .  well,  let’s  see.” 

It  is  early  of  a  Saturday  evening  in 
midwinter  in  New  Haven.  Few  lights 
are  to  be  seen  in  Wright  Hall,  for  most 
everyone  is  off  for  the  week-end.  A 
campus  cop  standing  in  front  of  Durfee 
is  reading  a  note  which  he  has  just 
written  and  is  about  to  go  up  and  post 
on  Jones’  door.  Jones  is  apparently 
away  for  supper.  .An  odd  fellow,  Jones. 
He  comes  from  Cleveland.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  chemistry.  Yards  and  yards 
of  cellophane,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  him,  clutter  up  his  room. 

His  dresser  is  littered  with  test  tube 
racks  and  burners  improvised  out  of 
canned  heat.  Rings  are  burnt  in  every 
square  inch  of  his  desk  and  bottles  of 
chemicals  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
Jones  is  really  majoring  in  French  and 
chemistry  is  one  of  his  hobbies.  He  is 
not,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  particularly  good 
chemist.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  find 
the  campus  cop  getting  ready  to  slip  a 
note  in  the  slot  by  his  door.  For  Jones 
has  gone  off  leaving  a  retortfull  of  the 
foulest-smelling  brew  that  ever  was 
concocted.  So  the  two  men  on  the  top 
floor  from  Macon,  Ga..  complained. 

The  campus  cop  had  earlier  let  him¬ 
self  in  with  his  passkey  and  had  put  the 
retort  in  the  fireplace  and  doused  the 
flame.  The  room  was  filled  with  acrid 
fumes.  He  was  glad  to  get  out,  and  as 


we  find  him  debating  what  to  say  to  the 
Class  Officer,  there  is  a  deafening  roar 
that  nearly  lays  him  on  his  back.  Up 
there  on  the  third  floor,  a  pair  of 
windows  facing  in  on  the  court  have 
suddenly  burst  out  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
and  flying  bricks.  As  if  by  magic,  the 
whole  side  of  the  wall  bulges  and  col¬ 
lapses,  rumbling  over  the  lions,  and  he 
hears  the  shower  of  glass  sliding  down 
the  walls  the  entire  length  of  High 
Street.  For  a  moment  there  is  an  un¬ 
canny  silence  as  a  puff  of  smoke  leaps 
from  the  shapeless  mass  of  bricks. 
Then  with  a  cry,  the  campus  cop  and  a 
dozen  others  start  running.  Wright 
Hall  has  blown  up. 

A  telephone  is  ringing  insistently  on 
the  desk  of  the  city  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  Register.  A  voice  says  excitedly, 
“Wright  Hall  has  blown  up!”  The 
city  editor  wheels  in  his  chair  and 
shouts,  “Green,  Brown,  Smith;  Wright 
Hall  has  blown  up.  Get  to  the  campus 
and  get  the  story.”  Three  reporters 
arrive  simultaneously  with  the  police 
and  the  fire  trucks.  Immediately  one 
has  dashed  over  to  the  telephone  in 
Fayerweather.  All  lines  are  down.  He 
runs  to  Longley’s  and  phones  back  quick 
reports  to  the  Register.  The  type¬ 
writers  of  the  rewrite  men  clatter 
madly;  copy  boys  are  jumping  from  the 
slot  to  the  composing  room;  the  whir¬ 
ring  clack  of  the  linotype  machines  is 
simultaneous  with  the  dash  to  unlock 
the  forms. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes,  a  streamer 
head  and  a  two-column  spread  are 
fudged  into  the  forms,  locked,  rushed 
into  the  stereotype  and  pressrooms. 
And  as  Green,  Brown  and  Smith  are 
still  plying  campus  police,  janitors, 
students  and  the  police,  the  gloved  hand 
of  the  pressroom  foreman  has  descended 
on  the  start  button  and  the  presses 
strike  into  a  roar.  Within  twenty 
minutes,  as  the  reporters  are  telephoning 
that  the  bodies  of  the  two  students  on 
the  top  floor  have  been  recovered  by  the 
firemen,  newsboys  are  shrilling  an  extra 
on  the  Green.  The  Associated  Press 
wires  are  singing.  More  news.  Two 
bodies  identified  as  Thomas  Burns  and 
Jack  Kelly,  both  from  Macon.  Ga. 
Source  of  explosion:  chemical  experi¬ 
ment  by  one  Jones  of  Cleveland,  ’34. 
Cause  unknown.  Police  interview  Jones. 
The  photo-engraving  department  is  busy 
with  a  number  of  rush  plates. 

By  the  time  the  Sunday  morning 
papers  have  gone  to  press  a  complete 
story  on  the  explosion  has  come  through 
and  is  propped  up  against  the  sugar  bowl 
of  thousands  of  New  Haven  homes.  The 
loss  is  estimated  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Fourteen  men  are  lying  in 
the  New  Haven  hospital;  another  has 
died.  The  unfortunate  Jones  is  being 
held  by  the  police.  Deans,  juniors, 
campus  police,  fire  chief,  janitors,  maids 
and  witnesses  have  been  interviewed. 

There  is  a  long  story  on  Jones  and  his 
chemical  experiments.  It  seems  he  has 
had  some  wild  idea  of  using  cellophane 
in  photography.  He  boiled  down  a 
batch  of  cellophane,  he  can’t  even  re¬ 
member  in  what,  but  he  doesn’t  see  how 
it  exploded.  Professor  Blankely  of  the 
chemistry  department  says  quite  frankly 
that  Jones  was  one  of  the  most  terrible 
chemistry  students  he  has  ever  had. 
The  general  summary  is  that  Wright 
Hall  is  ruined  beyond  repair  and  the 
Oval  and  Durfee  are  in  bad  shape;  that 
every  pane  of  glass  is  out  up  and  down 
Elm  and  High  streets,  even  over  on 
College  street. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  told  that  nearly 
half  of  the  front  page  of  the  Journal- 
Courier  is  filled  with  the  story  or  that 
Monday’s  Yale  Daily  News  is  wild  with 
headlines.  You  are  not  surprised  that 
the  New  York  papers  featured  the  story 
on  their  front  pages. 

But  why  did  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  get  so  excited  over  the  story? 
Why  did  the  Macon  Telegraph  play  it 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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AUTO  FIRMS  READY 
TO  SPEND  MILLIONS 

Buick  Announcement  Due  This 

Week,  Dodge  and  Chevrolet  Next 
Week,  DeSoto  and  Pontiac  Soon 
— Plymouth  Continuing 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Plblisheh) 

Detroit,  Dec.  1 — Several  million  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  invested  in  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  60  days  by  the  automobile 
industry. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  already 
have  opened  campaigns,  others  will 
start  within  the  next  two  weeks  and 
the  remainder  of  the  industry  will  re¬ 
lease  its  copy  at  the  time  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Show  in  Xew  York 
early  in  January. 

Buick,  the  first  of  the  General  Motors 
units  to  open  its  campaign,  has  sched¬ 
uled  copy  in  a  long  list  of  dailies  for 
Dec.  3  with  large  space  to  follow  on 
Dec.  4  and  Dec.  11. 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  Camp- 
iK-ll-Ewald  Company,  the  agency  han¬ 
dling  the  General  Motors  accounts,  in 
a  statement  Dec.  1  said:  “Newspapers 
are  playing  an  important  jiart  in  our 
plans  for  General  Motors’  various  cam- 
Iiaigns.  They  are  lieing  used  as  the 
chief  background  to  all  of  our  cam¬ 
paigns.  So  far  as  the  outlook  for  next 
year  is  concerned,  we  probabN'  will  use 
as  much  newsjiaper  copy  as  we  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  one  and  if  business  in¬ 
creases  our  newspaiier  copy  automati¬ 
cally  will  be  increased.” 

Chevrolet’s  selling  campaign  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  on  Dec.  10  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Pontiac  cojiy  will  lie  released 
later  in  the  month.  Most  of  the  other 
( ieneral  Motors  units  will  open  their 
advertising  campaigns  on  new  models 
at  the  time  of  the  New  York  show. 

The  Chrysler  Corporation,  of  course, 
led  the  way  with  its  early  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Plymouth,  followed  by 
dealer  previews  of  the  1933  Dodge. 
.Advertising  copy  for  Dodge,  used  this 
week,  attracted  attention  by  its  unusual 
nature.  With  hlack  Gothic  headline 
and  picture  of  a  movie  star,  each  piece 
of  small  double-col  until  copy  looked 
more  like  jiatent-medicine  advertising 
than  like  automobile  display.  Text  con¬ 
sisted  of  “testimonials”  from  the  actors 
telling  of  their  “pre-views”  of  the  car. 
but  giving  no  details  of  the  models. 

I-ater  in  the  week,  however,  this  tyi>e 
of  copy  was  enlarged  to  permit  addition, 
in  display  type,  of  an  announcement 
that  “You  too  can  have  a  pre-showing 
of  the  hig  new  Dodge  Six  at  your 
dealer’s  Dec.  8.”  .A  large  Dodge  cam¬ 
paign  is  scheduled  for  release  Dec.  7  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

.A  Plymouth  advertisement  this  week, 
incidentally,  was  taken  as  a  direct  reply 
to  preliminary  Chevridet  copy  urging 
the  public  not  to  buy  any  car  until  the 
new  Chevrolets  are  on  display.  “Let’s 
all  go  ahead — the  time  for  waiting  is 
past.”  was  the  heading  on  this  Plymouth 
advertisement,  which  was  signed  by 
Walter  P.  Chrysler.  .After  emphasizing 
the  iiossihilities  of  helning  business  by 
buying  cars,  the  copy  saiii :  “We  want 
Iieople  to  buy  now  ...  a  Plymouth  if 
we  can  convince  them  .  .  .  some  other 
car  if  we  can’t.” 

Plymouth  is  using  all  media  for  fol¬ 
low-up  copy,  to  continue  indefinitely. 

De  .Soto,  another  Chrysler-huilt  car. 
is  releasing  a  large  volume  of  magazine 
copy  soon,  and  the  Chrysler  car  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  release  copy  on  its  new  models 
at  the  time  of  the  New  York  show, 
as  will  the  Studebaker.  Rockne,  Hud¬ 
son,  Nash  and  most  other  lines. 

.Although  many  rumors  are  rife  about 
Ford’s  plans  no  definite  information  is 
obtainable  from  the  company. 

Reports  were  heard  in  New  York 
this  week  that  one  of  the  companies  in 
the  second  rank  of  production,  liehind 
the  “hig  three.”  would  change  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  liefore  launching  its 
1933  camjiaign. 

ADDS  ART  PAGE 

C.  J.  Bulliet,  Chicago  Daily  Xews 
art  editor,  is  conducting  a  Saturday 
art  page.  The  first  appeared  Nov.  26. 


N.E.A.  HEADQUARTERS  MOVED 

Harry  B.  Rutledge,  former  field  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  .Association 
who  was  elected  secretary-manager  of 
the  National  Editorial  .As.sociation  in 
September,  started  his  new  duties 
Dec.  1.  General  offices  were  moved 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago.  Engraving  service  offices 
will  be  maintained  in  the  Lindeke  build¬ 
ing,  St.  Paul,  and  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 

A.P.  LIKELY  TO  POLL 
MEMBERS  ON  RADIO 

Move  Toward  This  End  Expected 

to  Be  Taken  at  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Meeting  —  Com¬ 
plaints  to  Be  Sifted 

A  move  to  poll  Associated  Press 
members  on  their  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  A.P.  giving  news  to  radio  stations 
will  likely  be  started  at  the  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  A.P. 
Ixtard  of  directors  in  New  York  Dec. 
5,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
week. 

The  committee  will  take  up  the 
numerous  complaints  received  by  the 
.A.P.  management  from  publishers  who 
objected  to  the  .A.P.  giving  the  two  big 
radio  networks  a  full  election  return 
service.  Recommendations  will  be  made 
to  the  board  of  directors  at  its  meeting 
in  January. 

E.  H.  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
.\.N.P..A.  radio  committee,  which  has 
expanded  of  recent  weeks  to  include 
au.xiliary  members  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  will  be  present  at  next  week’s 
meeting  to  give  a  report. 

Besides  the  question  of  radio  policy 
matters  of  a  routine  nature  will  be 
taken  up. 

The  .A.P.  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  /.oki.v 
(ilobe-Democrat ;  Clark  Tfowell,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Stuart  H. 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram;  Richard  Hooker,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican ;  Frank  B.  Noyes. 
Jf'ashington  Star.  ,A.P.  president : 
.Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Xctc  York  Times,  and 
Roliert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


NEW  POST  FOR  BROWN 

Harry  W.  Brown,  for  many  years 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune  and  at  one  time 
managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
was  named  last  week  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
succeeding  John  W’.  LaRue,  appointed 
managing  editor  to  succeed  the  late 
George  S.  McDowell. 

CAMPBELL  PROMOTED 

.Asael  Campbell,  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  department,  Salt  l.ake 
Tribune  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has 
been  appointed  local  display  manager  of 
the  two  papers,  succeeding  Leo  Levine. 
Mr.  Irvine  will  act  as  advertising 
representative  for  Salt  T-ake  City 
newspaiKTS  with  offices  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 


QUESTIONED  IN  LIBEL  CASE 


Wallace  Casey,  reporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  who  wrote  the  gas  rale  stories 
on  which  the  Cities  Service  C»as  Com¬ 
pany  based  its  $30,0110,(100  libel  suit 
against  the  Star,  shown  on  the  witness 
stand  at  the  depositions  being  taken  at 
Kansas  City. 

N.  Y.  GROUP  MERGER  PLANNED 

Representatives  of  Three  Press 
Associations  Meet  in  Syracuse 

(Spreiat  to  Kditor  &  I'I’BLIshkk) 
Svr.acuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30— Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  New  York  State 
press  associations  met  at  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse  today  to  consider  a  plan  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  and  the  feasibility  of 
operating  under  a  single  organization. 

.A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
meet  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  to  suggest  a  plan  for  future 
cooperation.  The  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of :  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  New 
York  State  Publishers  .Association ; 
William  O.  Dapping,  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies;  Fay  C.  Parsons,  New 
York  Press  .Association. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  three  associations  the  last 
week  in  January,  probably  in  Syracuse. 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  jointly. 
One  joint  business  session  will  also  be 
held,  probably  relating  to  legislative 
matters. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  There  were  five  repre¬ 
sentatives  present  from  each  group. 

HEARING  CONTINUES 

(Hu  telegraph  to  Kditor*  I’i-bl'shkk) 
K.'tNS.vs  CiTV.  Mo..  Dec.  1 — Resump¬ 
tion  of  testimony  in  a  deposition  in 
connection  with  the  !S30,(t(K),()0()  damage 
suit  of  the  Cities  Service  Gas  Comiiany 
against  the  Kan.sas  City  .Star  began 
Wednesday  before  Judge  J.  M.  Johnson, 
sjiecial  commissioner  apiminted  by  the 
circuit  court.  Wallace  Casey,  reporter 
for  the  Star,  who  wrote  most  of  the 
articles  upon  which  the  suit  is  based, 
was  again  on  the  stand. 
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Louis  M.  Howe,  Stephen  T.  Early 
and  Marvin  H.  McIntyre  Slated 
for  Presidential  Secretaries 
— Moley  Special  Assistant 


Fc 


By  George  H.  Max.\i.\g 
(  Washington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher) 
Wasiii.n-gto.v,  Dec.  1.  —  Pre>:i(]ent 
elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  selected 
three  newspapermen  as  his  secretaries 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  big  job 
will  assume  at  the  White  House  ^ 
March  4.  it  is  learned  on  verv  reliabb 
authority. 

Unless  something  entirely  unexpected 
occurs,  Louis  M.  Howe,  his  confidential 
secretary  for  20  years,  will  take  the 
liosition  now  held  by  former  Congress- 


E 

old 


man  Walter  11.  Newton;  Stephen  T 
Early,  of  Washington,  former  Wash¬ 


ington  newspaper  reporter  and  more 
recently  Washington  events  reporter  for 
the  movies,  will  take  Theodore  G.  Jos- 
lin’s  place  as  the  man  to  contact  with 
the  press  and  meet  callers ;  and  Marvin 
H.  McIntyre,  of  Washington,  will  serve 
as  private  and  confidential  secretary  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  hold  the  place  now 
filled  by  Lawrence  Richey. 

Roosevelt  may  be  having  a  verv  diffi. 
cult  time  .selecting  his  cabinet  but  from 
the  best  information  obtainable  he  ex¬ 
perienced  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
decision  to  take  along  with  him  to  the 
White  Hou.se  three  newspaiiermen 
whom  he  has  known  for  a  number  of 
years  and  who  were  at  his  right  hand 
continuously  during  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  decided  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  by  Mr.  Hoover 
and  have  three  secretaries  instead  of 
one.  The  amount  of  important  work 
and  the  limitless  detail  connected  with 
the  office  of  President  have  increased 
so  tremendously  in  the  last  six  years 
that  it  is  recognized  by  those  in  toud 
with  the  W'^hite  House  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  necessarily  have  three 
assistants. 

It  is  expected  that  Prof.  Raymond 
■Moley,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
has  served  as  advisor  on  economics  for 
Mr.  Rooseevlt  for  the  past  three  years, 
will  be  appointed  as  special  assistant  to 
the  President,  and  have  the  job  of  mak¬ 
ing  special  studies,  preparing  material 
for  speeches,  state  papers,  and  other 
work  now  being  done  by  Frend 
.Strother. 

Howe  will  be  the  President’s  senior 
secretary,  and  may  take  up  his  residence 
at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Mr.  Early  was  a  reporter  with  the 
United  Press  and  the  Assixiiated  Press, 
dating  from  about  1910  until  about 
seven  years  ago  when  he  became  head 
of  the  bureau  in  Washington  for  Para¬ 
mount  Newsreel.  He  represented  the 
.A.P.  at  the  Navy  Department  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  ami  there  met  Mr. 
Rfiosevelt. 

Mr.  McIntyre  joined  the  lYashin^lon 
Times  in  1908.  He  covered  the  Navy 
Department  for  several  newspapers 
during  the  World  War  and  had  daily 
contacts  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  .About  six 
years  ago  he  took  charge  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  Fox  Newsreels.  .■)* 
soon  as  Roosevelt  was  nominated  “Mac" 
tendered  his  services  for  the  campaign. 
He  was  "taken  up”  and  named  as  the 
liaison  lietween  the  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  and  the  press  and  manager  of  the 
campaign  trains. 


SHULER  RULING  UPHELD 

The  Federal  Radio  C'ommission  was 
upheld  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals  in  Washington  Nov.  28 
for  ruling  the  station  of  the  Rev.  Rob 
ert  P.  .Shuler,  of  Los  .Angeles,  off  the 
air.  The  court  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  attacks  made  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  South  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Jewish  race 
and  public  officials  were  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Rev.  Shuler  was  an  u^ 
successful  candidate  for  the  United 
.Sates  Senate  in  the  November  elec- 
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VAN  VALKENBURG,  MILITANT  EDITOR,  DIES 

Former  Publisher  of  Philadelphia  North  American  Devoted  Life  to  a  Bitter  Fight  Against 
Machine  Politics  and  for  Many  Progressive  Causes — Close  Friend  of  T.  Roosevelt 


Edwin  a.  van  valkenburg, 

militant  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  North  American  for 
25  years,  an  implacable  foe  of  political 
bossism,  and  one  of  America’s  best 
known  fighting  editors,  died  of  heart 
disease  in  the  Jeflferson  Hospital  at 
Philadelphia  Nov.  26  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  66  years  old. 

Referred  to  by  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1916  as  “the  most  useful 
American  citizen,”  Mr.  Van  Valken¬ 
burg  spent  practically  all  his  lifetime 
battling  for  causes  he  thought  right 
and  against  those  he  thought  wrong. 
He  was  direct  in  verbal  combat,  and 
seemingly  tireless,  and  once  he  had 
arrived  at  a  conviction  on  policy  for 
his  famous  newspaper  he  put  all  his 
editorial  skill  and  tenaciousness  into  up¬ 
holding  it.  With  his  editorial  vigor 
and  judiciousness,  he  combined  an  as¬ 
tute  business  sense,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Xorth  American  to  a  leading  force  in 
Philedalphia  journalism  during  his  man¬ 
agement  attested  to  both  traits. 

He  retired  as  president  and  editor  of 
the  newspaper  in  November,  1924,  and 
the  ne.xt  year  the  paper  was  merged 
with  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Since  that  time  he  had  been  in  virtual 
retirement,  although  he  recently  re¬ 
sumed  activity  to  assist  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Republican  prohibition  plank  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  platform  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention  last  June.  He  was  one 
of  the  “liberal  drys”  who  encouraged 
President  Hcxjver  to  take  a  stand  for 
resubmission  and  states’  rights  on  the 
liquor  issue. 

Since  his  retirement  Mr.  Van  Valken¬ 
burg  has  lived  on  his  estate  near  his 
birthplace  at  Wellsboro.  In  January, 
1929,  he  married  Miss  E.  Louise  John¬ 
son,  former  supervisor  of  nurses  in  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Wells¬ 
boro  Dec.  1.  The  honorary  pallbearers, 
IS  listed,  included :  Senators  Borah  and 
Davis,  Po.stmaster  General  Brown,  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Newton,  secretary  to  President 
Hoover;  James  R.  Garfield,  Archibald 
Roosevelt.  Will  H.  Hays,  former  Sena¬ 
tor  George  Wharton  Pepper,  William 
Allen  White,  Henry  J.  Allen,  W.  AV. 
Atterbury,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Major 
Robert  McLean  and  J.  David  Stern, 
Philadelphia  newspaper  publishers :  John 
C.  Eckel,  former  assistant  to  Mr.  \’an 
Valkenburg  on  the  Xorth  .American; 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  .Vrtc  York  Tinte.t; 
Lawrence  F.  .Abbott,  Dr.  .Albert  Shaw, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Owen  Wister, 
Will  Irwin,  Julian  Street,  Mark  Sulli- 
ran,  Paul  M.  Gottlieb  and  Joseph  M. 
Dixon. 

From  his  youth  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg 
was  keenly  interested  in  politics,  al¬ 
though  instinctively  he  was  an  insurgent. 
He  never  .sought  puhlic  office.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  had  more  enemies  in 
Pennsylvania  than  any  other  man,  and 
many  friends,  too,  because  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  directness  and  effectiveness.  He 
had  been  attacked  many  times,  hut  when 
he  stepped  out  of  the  North  American 
office  into  quiet  retirement  he  was  un- 
icathed  and  still  openly  persistent  in 
the  policies  to  which  he  had  adhered. 

Mr.  \'an  A’alkenhurg  was  a  native  of 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  in  Tioga  county,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  first  newspaper  work  was 
as  editor  of  a  Tioga  county  pai>er. 
where  he  started  his  career  by  attacks 
on  political  “machines.”  Later,  as  a 
lepslative  clerk  at  Harrisburg,  he 
tiined  an  insight  into  state  affairs  that 
convinced  him  that  he  was  on  a  true 
course  of  endeavor. 

It  was  during  this  period  in  1  larris- 
borg  that  he  became  political  manager 
■or  the  late  John  Wanamaker,  who  was 
nmning  for  the  United  States  .Senate 
>pinst  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  of  the 


strong  state  political  machine.  It  was 
in  this  fight  that  he  first  came  to  grips 
with  a  powerful  political  organization, 
and  although  Quay  won  by  a  narrow 
margin,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  fight  two  years  after, 
when  he  actually  prevented  the  re-elec- 


Edwiii  A.  Van  Valkenburg 


tion  of  Pennsylvania’s  political  boss,  the 
legislature  having  been  deadlocked  for 
the  entire  session.  Mr.  Van  Valken¬ 
burg  in  these  and  subsequent  years  was 
in  continual  combat  with  Quay,  Boies 
Penrose  and  the  Philadelphia  machine 
of  Israel  W.  Durham,  James  P. 
McNichol  and  the  Vares. 

But  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  wanted  a 
newspaper  with  which  to  carry  on  his 
fights.  .And  so,  during  this  period,  in 
1899,  he  persuaded  Thomas  B.  Wana¬ 
maker,  oldest  son  of  John  Wanamaker, 
to  buy  the  North  American. 

The  paper  at  that  time,  although  it 
was  called  the  oldest  daily  newspaper 
in  the  United  States,  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  respectable  name  and  a 
circulation  of  about  2,500.  At  first 
there  were  discouraging  losses — around 
$350,000  a  year — hut  in  the  first  ten 
years  the  paper  climbed  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  around  200,000  and  a  sound 
profit. 

(An  assuming  the  editorship  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  won  an 
early  victory  by  forcing  Quay  to  with- 
ilraw  an  “unfit”  candidate  for  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

Exposing  numerous  scandals  in  the 
.Administration  of  Mayor  .Samuel  H. 
,-\shbridge,  Mr.  \’an  Valkenburg  struck 
out  at  the  local  Republican  organization 
then  led  by  Durham  and  McNichol.  He 
fought  the  easy  granting  of  street  rail¬ 
way  franchises  by  Mayor  .Ashhridge, 
inducing  tohn  Wanamaker  to  present 
a  certified  check  for  $2,500,000.  which 
was  refused  to  show  that  only  “favored" 
interests  could  obtain  the  franchises. 

He  fought  the  “gas  steal”  of  1905. 
led  in  the  exixisure  of  wholesale  graft 
in  the  erection  of  the  .State  Capitol  and 
joined  in  the  succesful  battle  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  election  of  William  .S.  Vare  as 
Mavor  in  1911,  throwing  his  support 
to  Rudolph  Blankcnhurg,  the  “reform 
Mayor.” 

In  later  years  he  was  critical  of  the 
Wilson  administration  during  the  war. 
hut  su|)i)orted  the  nation  in  its  war  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  crusaded  for  clean  elec¬ 
tions.  direct  primaries,  popular  election 
of  I’nited  .States  Senators,  woman’s 
suffrage,  the  rights  of  labor  unionism, 
workmen's  comi>ensation.  abolition  of 
child  labor  and  other  social  and  noliti- 
cal  reforms.  He  also  opposed  excessive 
tariff  rates. 

Mr.  Van  X'alkenhurg  had  a  plain 
conception  of  his  mission  in  life.  Tie 
believed  his  duty  was  to  do  what  he 
could  to  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  He  had  the  feeling 
that  this  nation  should  he  a  democracy 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 


Conservation  was  the  keynote  to 
his  editorial  policies.  Conservation  of 
forests,  mines,  water  power,  babies, 
Alaska,  public  health  —  everything  of 
value  to  the  nation’s  people.  “A  War 
on  Waste”  was  the  Van  Valkenburg 
phra.se,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  to 
him  that  it  was  just  as  much  our  duty 
to  save  children  from  impure  food  and 
drugged  soothing  syrups,  and  poor  men 
and  women  from  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  that  could  be  prevented,  as  it 
was  to  rescue  timber  lands  from  the 
hands  of  thieves. 

He  fought  bitterly  against  plunder¬ 
ing  of  national  resources,  over-capi¬ 
talization  of  industry,  franchise-grabbing, 
child  labor,  water  supply  pollution,  and 
always  against  machine  politics  and 
corruption  in  public  office. 

Many  times  it  cost  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising 
and  losses  in  circulation,  because  his 
causes  were  not  always  popular  ones. 
But  he  continued  on  his  course  unper¬ 
turbed.  Even  when,  many  times,  he 
was  threatened  with  libel  charges  and 
arrested,  he  stood  “pat”  on  what  the 
North  American  had  printed. 

But  while  he  antagonized  every  public 
policy  and  official  that  did  not  measure 
up  to  his  ideals  of  public  service,  he 
was  warm  in  his  support  of  those 
who  did. 

Up  to  1912  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg’s 
journali.stic  influence  had  been  noticed 
mostly  in  state  and  municipal  affairs 
but  in  that  year,  with  the  late  Col. 
William  R.  Nelson  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  These 
three  were  his  three  journalistic  bul¬ 
warks  in  the  Progressive  party  move¬ 
ment.  He  was  characterized  by  the 
late  President  as  “both  a  great  editor 
and  a  great  patriot.”  He  remained  a 
close  friend  of  Roosevelt  until  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  death  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Roosevelt  Foundation  and  the 
Roo.sevelt  Pilgrimage,  established  to 
perpetuate  the  Roosevelt  ideals. 

In  later  years  he  was  a  close  friend 
and  advisor  to  President  Hoover  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Rapidan 
Camp  as  the  guest  of  the  President. 

While  it  was  as  an  editor  that  Mr. 
Van  Valkenburg  made  his  greatest  im¬ 
pression.  his  espousal  of  rigid  business 
ethics  on  the  North  .American  helped 
to  restore  that  paper  to  a  place  of 
prominence. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  management, 
when  advertising  was  most  noticeable 
by  its  absence.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  in¬ 
stituted  editorial  censorshin  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It  cost  the  North  .American 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Many  a 
month  in  the  early  days  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  was  called  upon  to  make  up  a 
deficit. 

.And  there  was  another  thing  that  did 
not  appear  equitable  to  Mr.  \'an  Val- 
kenhurg.  It  was  that  the  “big  fellow” 
naid  <me  price  for  space  while  the 
“little  fellow”  paid  another.  He  took 
it  up  with  Mr.  Wanamaker.  who  asked 
him  how  much  it  would  cost  to  “stick 
to  the  card.”  The  editor  said  he 
could  not  tell.  .All  he  knew,  he  said, 
was  that  $400,060  worth  of  advertising 
contracts  was  about  to  expire  and  if  the 
rates  weren’t  held  level  some  of  the 
short-enders  would  drop  out.  But  the 
rates  were  leveled,  regardless,  and  some 
of  the  short-enders  did  dron  out.  The 
slaughter  of  advertising  contracts  be¬ 
came  first  a  battle  and  then  a  massacre. 
But  it  soon  righted  itself  under  the  con¬ 
sistent  “square  deal”  policy  of  Mr.  Van 
A^alkenburg. 

Perhans  the  best  summing  up  of  the 
ideals  of  the  North  .American  under 
Mr.  \’an  A’^alkenburg  were  expressed 
bv  the  editor  himself.  .After  detailing 
the  paper’s  policies  in  an  editorial,  he 
said : 

“The  consistent  and  ceaseless  ad¬ 


vancement  of  such  a  policy  by  a  news¬ 
paper  is,  we  say,  unique.  We  should 
be  the  last  to  assert  that  newspapers 
as  a  rule  are  not  conducted  honestly  and 
do  not  seek  to  benefit  the  communities 
in  which  they  exist.  But  men  in  this 
trade  all  over  the  country  are  our  wit¬ 
nesses  that  the  North  American  has 
gone  farther  than  any  other  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  rule  of  conduct  which  meets  every 
question,  in  laboring  for  the  good  of 
humanity  and  in  maintaining  this  policy 
undeviatingly  through  the  stress  of 
business  competition  and  the  reprisals 
of  those  whom  it  offends.” 


HARPELL  TRIAL  DEC.  12 

Judge  Names  Commission  to  Take 
InsuII  Receivers’  Testimony 

The  trial  of  J.  J.  Harpell,  publisher 
of  the  Montreal  Journal  of  Commerce, 
charged  with  criminal  libel,  has  been 
.scheduled  to  start  Dec.  12  in  Montreal. 
The  complainant  is  T.  B.  Macauley, 
president  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada,  whom  Mr.  Harpell 
has  accused  of  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  company’s  finances. 

At  a  hearing  in  Montreal  last  week 
Chief  Justice  Greenshields  appointed  a 
commission  to  go  to  Chicago  to  take  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  receivers  of  the  Insull 
companies.  The  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  defense’s  request.  The 
defense  stated  it  wished  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  in  regard  to  investments  which 
Mr.  Harpell  claims  the  Assurance  com¬ 
pany  made  in  the  companies  formerly 
headed  by  Samuel  Insull.  The  com¬ 
mission  was  ordered  to  report  by 
Dec.  1. 

This  appointment  followed  a  plea  of 
justification  by  the  defense  which  Jus¬ 
tice  Greenshields  heard  and  took  under 
consideration.  Defense  counsel  said  that 
the  prosecution  had  asked  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  certain  paragraphs  contained 
in  the  justification  plea,  and  that  these 
could  be  obtained  only  by  sending  an  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  to  Chicago. 

TO  STUDY  RADIO  PROBLEM 


Texas  Managing  Editors  Name  Com¬ 
mittee  on  News  Broadcasts 

A  committee  of  Texas  managing 
editors  will  be  named  to  work  on  the 
radio-newspaper  problem  and  bring  in 
a  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Managing  Editors’  .Association, 
it  was  decided  at  the  recent  session 
at  Bryan.  Dean  Chenoweth  of  the  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times  was  named 
president  to  succeed  James  R.  Record, 
who  has  served  for  four  years.  .Allen 
Merriam  of  Dallas  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary.  Temple  was  selected  for  next 
year’s  meeting. 

The  debate  about  broadcasting  of 
news  monopolized  an  entire  morning  of 
the  two-day  session  at  Bryan  and  it 
waxed  hot  at  times.  The  Managing 
Editors’  .Association  organized  the  Texas 
Election  Bureau  which,  handles  com- 
I_)ilation  of  Texas  election  and  primary 
figures.  This  year  a  limited  broadcast 
was  permitted  by  stations  owned  by 
newspaper  members  and  the  question  at 
Bryan  was  whether  this  limit  would  be 
raised  altogether  or  broadcaseting  banned. 

.A.  F.  Henning,  manager  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  bureau,  reported  that  operation  had 
cost  50  per  cent  of  what  it  did  two 
years  ago  and  that  the  restricted  serv¬ 
ice  resulted  in  no  complaints. 

ACTON  PLAN  ADOPTED 

('ll!  the  suggestion  of  Harry  .Acton, 
ship  news  rep<irter  and  columnist  of 
the  .Vr?t'  York  American,  visitors  to 
.ships  leaving  from  New  York  will  be 
charged  ten  cents  for  the  privilege  of 
bidding  goodbye  to  their  friends,  the 
receipts  to  go  to  destitute  sailors.  The 
plan  was  announced  last  week  by  the 
Transatlantic  Passenger  Conference  and 
went  into  effect  Nov.  26. 
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F.  F.  SHEDD  RESIGNS  AS  PRESIDENT 
OF  AMERICAN  EDITORS’  SOCIETY 


Pressure  of  Editorial  Duties  and  State  College  Lectures 
Force  Action,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Editor  Says 
— Bellamy  Is  First  Vice-President 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Pi-blisher) 

Philadelphia.  Dec.  i— Fred 

Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  has  resigned  as 


Fred  F.  Shedd  Paul  Bellamy 


president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  His  resignation 
will  be  formally  accepted  by  the  Society 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  its  direc¬ 
tors  in  Washington,  Dec.  10.  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  first  vice-president  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  Shedd  will  continue  as 
a  member  of  the  Society's  board. 

He  was  elected  last  April  for  his 
second  term  and  it  was  proposed  that 
he  continue  in  office  for  another  term, 
but  pressure  of  business  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  he  explained  today,  necessitated 
his  resignation. 

Regarding  his  resignation,  Mr.  Shedd 
said: 

“My  work  on  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
my  weekly  lectures  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  my  activities  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  joint  committee  on  Schcwls 
of  Journalism  require  about  all  the  time 
and  effort  I  can  summon.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  been  forced  to  give  up 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Society, 
much  as  I  regret  that  the  step  must 
be  taken.” 

The  joint  committee  to  which  Mr. 
Shedd  referred  is  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  schools  and  colleges,  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Societ>'  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  National  Editorial  Association 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association.  Its  formation  and  the 
progress  it  has  made  were  due  largely 
to  the  activities  of  Mr.  Shedd  during 
his  presidency  of  the  Society.  Its  work 
is  mainly  the  “elevation”  of  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  schools  of  journalism  by  the 
establishment  of  more  practical  news¬ 
paper  courses  and  through  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  w'ith  the  publishers  and  editors 
of  newspapers. 

The  ultimate  object,  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Shedd  and  his  associates  on  the 
Joint  Committee,  is  the  recognition  by 
leading  schools  and  colleges  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  on  the  same  par 
W’ith  the  dental,  law  or  medical  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  to  make  available  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  men  and 
women  thoroughly  trained  in  practical 
newspaper  w’ork. 

Every  Monday  morning  regularly, 
week  after  week,  Mr.  Shedd  goes  to 
State  College  and  takes  charge  of  two 
classes  for  instruction. 

“In  the  old  days,  20  years  ago,  and 
before,  no  special  qualifications  were 
needed  to  get  a  job  in  a  newspaper 
office,”  said  Mr.  Shedd.  “Occasionally 
some  fellow  would  drift  into  the  re- 
I'ortorial  rooms  looking  for  a^place  on 
the  staff.  If  he  could  tell  of  experience 
with  some  other  daily  and  the  editorial 
department  was  short  a  man,  he  was 
given  a  trial.  If  he  sized  up.  he  was 
retained.  Otherwise,  he  was  let  go. 

"Frequently  the  jobs  had  to  be  given 
to  men  with  no  newspaper  experience 
if  the  need  was  such  that  a  man  had 
to  ^  obtained  for  the  staff.  There  was 
no  time  or  inclination  to  instruct  the 
‘cubs’  and  they  were  left  largely  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Sometimes,  the 


department  would  hit  upon  what  we 
would  call  nowadays  a  ‘natural,’  some 
fellow  with  a  nose  for  news  and  a  fair 
ability  to  put  it  on  paper.  But  that 
was  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 

"It  was  largely  a  case  of  the  editors 
doing  the  best  they  could.  But  the 
time  for  such  reliance  has  passed  in  the 
newspaper  office.  A  newspaperman 
today  must  know  a  lot  of  things,  and 
know  them  well.  The  character  _  of 
newspapers  is  changing  every  day,  just 
as  changes  are  taking  place  in  other 
professions. 

“Unfortunately,  the  supply  of  men 
and  women  equipped  with  a  practical 
training  for  newspaper  work  and  ready 
to  step  into  the  jobs  that  await  them, 
is  not  as  generous  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  would  like.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  expertly-trained  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  ready  to  take  hold  in 
the  other  distinguished  profession.  But, 
not  so  in  the  newspaper  profession. 

"However,  we  are  hoping  that  plans 
being  made  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  other  edi¬ 
torial  bodies  will  influence  a  larger 
interest  among  and  a  more  practical 
training  of  men  and  women  for  the 
editorial  places  on  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Otherwise,  I’m  afraid  the  daily 
newspapers  will  be  hard  put  to  find 
available  talent.” 


JONES  ELECTED  HEAD 
OF  TYPE  FOUNDERS 

Former  Harris-Seybold-Potter  Exec¬ 
utive  Succeeds  J.  F.  Gillick, 
Resigned — Has  Had  Long 
Business  Career 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Harris-Seybold- 
Potter  Company,  Cleveland,  resigned 
from  that  firm  last  week  to  become 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
.American  Type  Founders  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  succeeds  Joseph 
F.  Gillick.  who  resigned  recently  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Jones  has  already  assumed  his 
new  duties  and.  as  one  of  his  first  acts, 
appointed  E.  G.  Williams,  comptroller, 
Remington-Rand  Company,  Buffalo,  to 
the  same  post  in  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company.  The  office  of  comp¬ 
troller  is  a  new  one  in  the  A.T.F.  ex¬ 
ecutive  roster. 

After  being  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Mr. 
Jones  served  in  General  Goethal’s  Divi¬ 
sion  during  the  World  War.  He  then 
joined  the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  engineer. 
I..ater  he  became  works  manager  of  the 
Moline  Plow  Company,  from  which  he 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 
Company  as  assistant  general  manager. 
Three  and  one-half  years  ago,  he  joined 
the  Harris-Seybold-Potter  Company. 

BAKER  SUCCEEDS  LITTLE 

Ralph  T.  Baker  of  Oklahoma  City, 
was  elected  field  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  at  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  in  Manhattan,  Kan., 
Nov.  19.  He  succeeds  O.  W.  Little, 
publisher,  Alma  (Kan.)  Enterprise,  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  last  10  years,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently.  A  graduate  of  North¬ 
western  University,  class  of  1916,  Mr. 
Baker  has  served  on  the  Tulsa  Demo¬ 
crat,  Tulsa  World,  Wichita  Beacon. 
Nowata  Star  and  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman.  He  was  also  publisher  of 
the  Aha  Daily  Pioneer  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Enid  Nnvs. 


OPENS  HARTFORD  OFFICE 

Lewis  &  Magee,  Inc.,  Springfield. 
Mass.,  agency,  has  established  a  branch 
office  at  252  Asylum  street,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  in  charge  of  F.  P.  Ward. 


ARBITRATOR  CUTS  WAGES 

As  a  result  of  arbitration,  wages  of 
members  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tv''’'"raphical  Union  have  been  reduced 
10  per  cent.  The  new  scale  is  $43.20 
day  and  $45.90  night  on  a  six-day  basis. 


A.P.  ORGANIZES  NEW 
EXECUTIVE  UNIT 

Membership  Department  to  Coordi¬ 
nate  Details  of  Works  for  Mem¬ 
bers  —  W.  F.  Brooks  Is 
Placed  in  Charge 

A  new  Associated  Press  executive 
department  to  organize  and  coordinate 
every  detail  of  membership  work  was 
formed  this  week. 

W.  F.  Brooks, 
formerly  editor  of 
the  A.P.  feature 
service,  has  been 
appointed  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  in 
charge  of  this 
department. 

Wilson  Hicks, 
formerly  feature 
service  news  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  Mr. 

Brooks  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  service.  The 
appointments  were  made  by  Kent 
Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager. 

The  new  organization  is  known  as 
the  membership  department,  and  will 
cooperate  with  department  heads  at 
New  York  and  with  the  chiefs  of  stra¬ 
tegic  A.P.  bureaus. 

As  described  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  new  department  will  enable  A.P. 
members  to  get  the  full  value  out  of 
their  membership,  as  the  cooperative 
work  with  members  will  be  centered  in 
one  department  which  will  act  in  an 
advisory  and  service  capacity.  The  new 
department  will  also  do  some  exploita¬ 
tion  work  for  the  various  A.P.  services 
and  will  act  to  interest  prospective  new 
members  in  the  association. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  Kansas  City 
in  1902  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  work  was  with  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Capital,  and  he  was  subsequently  with 
the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  News,  the  Par¬ 
sons  Sun  and  Republican,  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan,  Kansas  City  Journal,  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  He  joined  the 
A.P.  in  Kansas  City  in  1926. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  born  in  Sedalia,  Mo., 
in  1897,  and  was  with  the  Kansas  City 
Star  in  many  editorial  capacities  for 
nine  years.  He  spent  one  year  in 
Australia  with  the  Sydney  Sunday 
Times.  He  came  to  New  York  and 
joined  the  feature  service  of  the  A.P. 
in  1928. 

The  A.P.  announced  this  week  it  had 
made  Cleveland,  O.,  a  new  strategic  cen¬ 
ter,  effective  Dec.  16.  Morgan  M. 
Beatty,  of  the  A.P.  cable  desk  in  New 
York,  will  have  charge  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  office  as  head  of  the  Cleveland  bu¬ 
reau.  P.  F.  Swank,  present  Cleveland 
bureau  head,  will  remain  with  the 
bureau. 


UNION  DISPUTE  SETTLED 


Pressmen’s  Organization  Back  in 
Jamaica  Long  Island  Press 

Labor  troubles  between  the  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and 
New  York  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2 
ended  amicably  Nov.  28  when  the  union 
pressmen  returned  to  work.  They  had 
iieen  out  since  September,  when  there 
was  a  controversy  over  the  number  of 
men  needed  to  man  the  presses  for  run¬ 
ning  off  a  huge  job  order. 

VVilliam  E.  Hofmann  publisher,  in 
announcing  the  settlement  said  that 
union  regulations  had  been  maintained 
in  the  pressroom  during  the  time  the 
union  pressmen  were  out.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  at  no  time  concerned  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Hof¬ 
mann  said.  At  union  headquarters  in 
New  York  it  was  said  the  union  had 
“won  its  fight”  for  a  full  press  crew 
to  handle  the  job  run. 


ADVERTISING  RATIO 
AHEAD  OF  1928-1929 

160  Industrial  Companies  Report 
Spending  2.36%  of  Total  Sales, 

Sharp  Decline  From  1931,  but 
Ahead  of  Preceding  Years 

Chicago,  Nov.  30 — Advertising  « 
more  than  holding  its  own  as  a  factor 
in  industrial  marketing  despite  the  de¬ 
pression,  according  to  a  budget  survey 
report  just  made  public  by  the  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Association  at  its 
headquarters  here. 

Despite  the  world-wide  slump  ij 
business,  the  report  indicates,  the  ratio 
of  advertising  expense  to  total  sales  of 
industrial  companies  has  been  maintained 
in  1932  on  a  basis  slightly  above  the 
ratio  for  1928  and  1929.  The  estimated 
ratio  for  1932  is  2.36  per  cent,  the 
average  for  160  companies  reporting 
to  the  survey  committee. 

“.A  comparison  of  the  estimated  ratio 
of  publicity  expense  to  sales  for  1932 
of  2.36  per  cent,  with  1931,  now  le- 
ported  at  3.10  per  cent,”  says  the  report, 
"seems  to  disclose  a  marked  retreni. 
ment  from  last  year.  However,  whet 
compared  with  2.24  per  cent  for  192| 
and  2.32  per  cent  for  1929,  the  1932 
ratio  is  most  encouraging,  in  that  it 
reflects  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  industrial  advertising  by  man¬ 
agement.” 

The  report,  which  shows  an  increaie 
in  the  number  of  industrial  companies 
maintaining  their  own  advertising  (fc- 
partments,  covers  six  groups  of  organ¬ 
izations  in  determining  the  1932  adver¬ 
tising  expense  ratio.  The  first  of  these 
groups— formed  of  fifty-six  companies 
whose  individual  sales  total  less  than 
$1,000,000 — showed  an  average  ratio  of 
3.73  per  cent  for  advertising.  Thirty- 
three  companies  w'hose  sales  volumes  lie 
between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  in 
each  case,  spend  an  average  of  2.43 
per  cent  for  advertising  this  year.  A 
total  of  thirty-one  companies,  each  with 
annual  income  ranging  between  $2,000,- 
000  and  $5,000,000,  report  an  averagt 
ratio  of  1.98  per  cent  for  advertising. 

Nineteen  industrial  organizations  with 
sales  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,00(1 
in  each  instance  expend  1.47  per  cent 
of  their  total  sales  for  advertising, 
while  fifteen  companies  with  averagt 
annual  sales  volumes  of  from  $10,000,000 
to  $30,000,000  allot  0.96  per  cent.  A 
ratio  of  0.47  per  cent  is  expended  by 
six  companies  whose  total  sales  in  each 
case  reach  $30,000,000  or  more  each 
year. 

PRESSMEN,  MAILERS  REDUCED 

Two  St.  Louis  Unions  Sign  New 
Scale  With  10%  Reduction 

St.  Louis  Web  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  38  and  St.  Louis  Mailers' 
Union  No.  3  have  accepted  wage  cuts 
of  ten  per  cent  in  new  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  Under  the  new 
agreement  pay  of  the  pressmen  will  be 
$7.20  per  day  or  night,  and  that  of  the 
mailers  $6.51  per  day  or  night. 

Similar  reductions  of  pay  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  arranged  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical,  photo-engravers’,  stereo¬ 
typers’  and  electrical  workers’  unions. 

The  contract  of  the  pressmen’s  union, 
which  had  one  year  to  run,  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  three  years,  and  will  expire 
in  1936.^  The  agreement  with  the  mail¬ 
ers’  union  will  terminate  in  1935.  In 
both  contracts  there  is  a  provision  that 
the  wage  subject  may  be ’re-opened  by 
either  party  at  the  end  of  any  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  term. 

THOMAS  REES  ILL 

Thomas  Rees,  82-year-old  publisher 
of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register' 
is  in  a  serious  condition  in  St.  John’s 
hospital,  Springfield.  He  was  stricken 
with  a  heart  attack  at  his  hotel  suite 
Nov.  27. 


JOINS  DETROIT  NEWS 

Bert  Whitman,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  Mirror  as  cartoonist,  has  joinei 
the  Detroit  Nnvs. 
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Media  Records,  Inc.,  is 
authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
Times  is  the  only  standard 
size  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States 
to  show  successive  adver¬ 
tising  gains  in  the  ten- 
month  periods  of  1932 
over  1 931 ,  and  1 931  over 
1930. 

Paralleling  this  record  in 
advertising  is  the  gain  of 
the  Star  and  Times  in  cir¬ 
culation.  The  A.  B.C.  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Statement  for  the 
three  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1932,  shows  a 
total  circulation  of  161,105 
—A  GAIN  OF  24,093 
OVER  THE  SAME 
QUARTER  OF  1931. 


made  a 

GAIN 


in  ADVERTISING 

for  the  flrsf  ten  months  of  1932 

ON  TOP  OF  AGAIN 

for  the  first  ten  months  of  1931 

National  Advertising  Representative — GEORGE  McDEVITT  CO. 
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LOWER  FREIGHT  RATE 
ON  WOODPULP  ASKED 


Examiner  Ditque  of  I.C.C.  Recom¬ 
mends  Reduction  On  Shipments 
Originating  On  Pacific 
Coast 

By  George  H.  Manning 
{ Washington  Correspondent, 
Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Dec.  1. — Reduction  of 
freight  rates  on  woodpulp  shipments 
originating  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  East  Coast  by  water,  and 
carried  from  ports  to  middle  west  des¬ 
tinations  by  rail,  was  recommended  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  by  Examiner  William  A. 
Disque. 

Reiiorting  in  the  case  of  Puget  Sound 
Pulp  &  Timber  Co.  et  al.  v.  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  et  al.,  Disque  favored  cutting 
the  present  rates  even  more  than  was 
requested  by  several  West  Coast  ship¬ 
pers,  recommending  a  maximum  future 
rate  of  22.5  per  cent  of  first  class  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News 
to  destinations  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Michigan. 

Complainants,  in  association  with 
Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Co. ;  Olympic 
Forest  Products  Co.;  and  Ranier  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.;  had  i^titioned  for  a  rate 
of  85  per  cent  of  sixth  class,  which  is 
practically  the  equivalent  of  23.375  per 
cent  of  first  class.  Existing  rates  from 
North  Atlantic  ports  roughly  approxi¬ 
mate  sixth-class,  having  been  modified 
recently  by  general  percentage  increases 
and  reductions  from  85  per  cent  of  old 
sixth-class  rates,  and  exceeded  cor¬ 
responding  import  rates  by  3  or  4  cents. 

Examiner  Disque  observed  that  irn- 
port  rates  from  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
ports  to  the  middle  west  are  merely 
paper  rates,  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  traffic  moves  on  these  rates, 
which  had  been  assailed  as  unduly 
preferential  of  foreign  pri^ucers  and 
prejudicial  to  domestic  shippers.  _  He 
further  reported  there  is  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  import  rates  and  domestic  rates 
from  North  Atlantic  ports,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  Commission  find  domestic 
schedules  are  not  unduly  prejudicial  to 
Chicago  and  Taylorville,  Ill.,  Cincinnati 
and  Dockland.  6..  and  Indianapolis. 

Regarding  movement  of  Pacific  Coast 
shipments  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
Disque  reported  the  traffic  moves  under 
substantially  the  same  transportation 
conditions  as  import  traffic  and  com¬ 
plaints  contend  the  rates  should  be  the 
same  on  both  shipments.  The  examiner 
noted,  however,  that  transportation  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  controlling,  import  rates 
having  been  designed  to  secure  traffic 
that  might  otherwise  move  through 
other  ports  and  that  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  rather  than  import  rates  are  under¬ 
lying  reasons  for  the  prices  which 
complainants  have  to  meet. 

The  Commission  should  not  allow 
reparation  in  these  cases  since  the  rates 
were  not  unreasonable  in  the  past, 
Disque  declared. 


JOINING  RADIO  COMMISSION 

E.  C.  Buchanan,  president.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  press  gallery  at  Ottawa  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  publicity  to  the 
recently  appointed  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  Radio  Commission. 
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ADDISON  JOINS  INK  FIRM 


Former  Eagle  Preaaroom  Foreman 
Succeeded  by  Felix  Murphy 

Felix  Murphy,  who  has  had  25  years 
of  pressroom  experience  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  was  appointed  pressroom 
foreman  of  tlie  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
this  week,  succeeding  J.  W.  .Addison, 
who  has  joined  L.  Martin  Company, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  “Colum¬ 
bian”  inks. 

Mr.  Murphy  started  pressroom  work 
when  he  was  15  years  old,  and  has  been 
employed  by  most  of  the  New  York 
dailies.  For  ten  years  he  was  with  the 
.Art  Gravure  Corporation,  and  left  to 
organize  his  own  company,  Naughton- 
Murphy,  Inc. 

The  Martin  company,  in  announcing 
the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Addison,  said  it 
had  added  a  complete  classification  of 
colored  inks,  and  that  Mr.  Addison  had 
experimented  with  this  class  of  inks 
several  years  on  the  Eagle. 


IRISH  EDITOR  FINED 

Sydney  Redwood,  editor  of  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Irish  Nexvs,  was  fined  $320  Nov.  28 
for  “spreading  false  reports  likely  to 
interfere  with  preservation  of  the  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland.”  The  charge  was 
based  on  articles  printed  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  visit  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


STATE-WIDE  SELLING 
DRIVE  SUCCESSFUL 

Alabama  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
Sponsored  “Business  Revival 
Week”  In  Cooperation 
With  Merchants 

(Special  to  EJditor  &  Publisher) 
Birmingham,  .Ala..  Nov.  29. — The 
first  instance  where  newspapers  both 
daily  and  weekly  all  over  the  state 
joined  in  a  “Business  Revival  Week” 
occurred  in  Alabama  recently.  The 
.Alabama  Press  .Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Birmingham  in  October  decided 
to  sponsor  the  event  and  through 
columns  of  publicity  induced  merchants 
far  and  wide  to  join  in  the  promotion. 

In  a  number  of  towns  the  merchants 
and  newspapers  cooperated  in  promoting 
community  sales  day  events  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  entertainment  features  to  draw 
the  crowds.  A  good  example  was  at 
Collinsville,  Ala.,  where  the  Oliver 
Hall  Mercantile  Company  took  the  lead 
in  promoting  a  “Turkey  Trot.”  A  few 
days  before  Thanksgiving  a  number  of 
turkeys,  chickens  and  guineas  were 
turned  loose  from  the  top  of  the  store. 
Farmers  catching  them  could  have  them 
for  their  own.  To  make  the  chase  more 


alluring  a  ticket  for  $1  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  tied  to  each  fowl.  As  a  J 
result  of  this  attraction  one  store  did  a  4 
$4,000  cash  business  in  one  day,  and  in  J 
a  town  of  less  than  1,500  inliabitants.  ^ 
Events  of  a  similar  nature  were 
staged  in  other  towns,  some  sjxinsoril^ 
athletic  contests,  drawings  for  pri^P 
chasing  greased  pigs,  etc.  These  at¬ 
tractions  plus  publicity  in  the  news¬ 
papers  drew  the  crowds.  The  news-' 
papers  increased  their  advertising  ma¬ 
terially  and  the  stores  got  the  busim 
During  the  week  families  were 
to  lay  in  supplies  for  the  winter  and' 
take  advantage  of  the  attractive  priced 
offered  by  the  merchants.  J 

Forney  G.  Stephens,  president  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association,  sponsorel 
the  trade  revival  week.  Among  th(» 
who  took  the  lead  in  helping  put  the 
idea  over  were  Charles  H.  Greer,  ei-J 
tor,  Sylacauga  Netvs;  Cody  Hall,  editor^ 
Alexander  City  Outlook;  N.  C.  Cady 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  branch,3 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  and  P.  0." 
Davis,  Auburn.  Civic  and  commeri 
clubs  also  cooperated. 


FUSCO  CITY  EDITOR 

James  E.  Fusco,  for  seven  years  a 
reporter  on  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen, 
has  resigned  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  Unui  (O.)  A^eivs. 
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Electric  Power 

steps  up 

to  1931! 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 

In  Rhode  Island 

2  *3?  3 

Avorag*  for  Stato 
at  a  Whola 

In  Providence 

19°cSi^20 


A.B.C.  City 


OWER  consumption  means  industrial 
activity,  and  activity  means  spendable 
income  all  along  the  line. 

Consumption  of  electric  power  by  70  of 
Rhode  Island’s  larger  manufacturing  plants, 
for  which  comparable  records  are  maintained, 
was  9.5%  greater  in  October  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  surpassed  the  consumption  for 
October,  1931. 

The  four  major  industries  represented — 
textiles,  metal  trades,  jewelry  and  rubber — all 
showed  increases  over  September,  ranging 
from  4.8%  to  22.1%.  Both  textiles  and  rubber 
scored  increases  over  1931. 

Rhode  Island’s  record  of  industrial 
recovery  in  the  last  half-year,  and  the 
unusual  dominance  of  her  leading  news¬ 
papers,  make  this  Providence  market  one 
of  the  most  promising  on  your  list  for  1933. 


Providence  Journal  Bulletin 


bnmitiatuuj  New  LuglandA  Sajcmd  LanqjpAt  Mcmket 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston:  New  York:  Chicago 


Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco  :  Los  Angeles  :  Seattle 
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f lOT  AND  APTBRIf  ATH— Th«  pictures  above  and  below,  taken  at  the  aame  spot  in  a  Bombay  street,  portray  two  inci- 
A»ing  the  recent  Confresa  day  riots  in  the  Indian  city.  Abova  the  police  are  seen  charginc  the  rioters  with  dmir  lathi,  the 
kHt  effective  batona  which  they  carry  in  place  of  dobs.  In  the  lower  pictnre  ambulance  men  are  shown  tending  the  injured, 
there  were  many.  (Ac  photo..) 


L  J. 


I 
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LNOUGH  facts  on  rotogravure  to  fill  four  vol- 
umes  were  gathered  by  Dr.  Gallup  in  his  recent 
survey  on  reader  interest  in  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  These  facts  are  being  boiled  down  and 
a  book  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution  to 
publishers,  advertising  agents,  and  advertisers. 


fstab/fsfcsd  187i 


NEENAH,  WIS. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ^  LOS  ANGELES 

122  E.  42nd  St  *  8  S.  Michigan  Avc.  *  510  W.  Sixth  St 


A  REAL  ALL4L 
tha  title,  ainca  they  ai 
names,  they  are  Sdi 
Clark,  Miaaion;  Susie 
Navajo;  Gertrude  Jen 
Digger,  and  Vera  Baa 


FOR  THIS  PICTURE  OF 
is  awarded  $10.  This  ram  it  ptii 
■action.  All  photographs  tubnti 
to  the  Roto  Editor,  Chicago  ^ 
graphs  will  be  returned. 


picture 
tl  park. 
>  formed 
3i^r  an* 
;  rowing 


yPICAL  of  the  rotogravure  shows  the  tremendous  reader  in 


Facts  disclosed  by  the  Gallup  terest  you  have  for  sale  in  your 


Survey  is  this:  In  one  instance  a  rotogravure  section.  The  booh 


picture,  below  the  Fold,  in  a  roto-  now  being  prepared  will  con 


tain  many  such  convincing  Facts 


gravure  section,  oF  a  child  movie 


star  ran  nech  and  neck  in  interest 


oF  the  first  news  section  —  a  story 


Esttblishtd  ms  NEENAH,  WIS. 


CHKAGO 

t  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 

Itt  E.  4tiid  STREET 


oF  national  sensationalism.  That 


SNOW  IN  CHICAGO  provided  this  uonsaal  studp 
of  light  and  shaSow  prassntad  la  a  midnight  view  of  a 
bridge  ia  Lincoln  park.  <Tribiai»  ^iKeo,  b,  rowed  Mcrcurie.) 
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NEWARK  DAILY  GETS  QUICK  ACTION 
IN  DRIVE  AGAINST  VOTE  FRAUDS 

Sixty  Election  Officials  and  City  Employes  Arrested 
Following  Theft  of  Sealed  Ballot  Boxes  and  Poll 
Books — Threats  Received 


A  STORY  headed  “Scandal  Looms  in 
Newark  Vote,”  in  the  election  extra 
of  the  Xcu'ark  Evening  Xezes,  prefaced 
a  relentless  campaign  now  under  way 
by  that  paper  to  bring  to  justice  the 
perpetrators  of  wholesale  election  frauds 
and  to  reform  voting  control  methods 
in  Essex  County,  X.  J.,  of  which 
Kewark  is  the  county  seat. 

The  News  campaign  has  forced  into 
the  open  the  most  sensational  election 
scaiidal  in  the  county’s  history,  height¬ 
ened  by  biu'^laries  of  the  Newark  City 
Hall  and  the  Essex  County  Hall  of 
Records,  in  which  ballots  and  poll 
books  were  stolen  to  remove  evidence 
of  the  News’  charges. 

So  far,  the  News’  campaign  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  arrest  of  60  district  elec¬ 
tion  board  members  and  city  employes, 
of  which  eight  are  charged  with  actual 
theft  of  the  ballots  from  City  Hall. 
This  group  includes  the  executive  clerk 
of  a  city  department,  a  police  lieutenant, 
four  patrolmen  in  the  police  department, 
an  assistant  City  Hall  custodian  and 
a  watchman. 

More  arrests  were  expected  as  the 
result  of  the  special  grand  jury  in- 
restigation  demanded  by  the  News.  At 
the  same  time  a  shake-up  of  the  police 
department  was  considered  imminent 
and  state  election  reform  lef'islation  was 
expected  from  the  new  legislature. 

The  eight  prisoners  rounded  up  in  the 
ballot  theft  by  Nov.  23  were  indicted 
that  afternoon  with  five  others  as  yet 
not  apprehended.  Six  of  these  were  ar- 
liaigned  Nov.  25  before  Common  Pleas 
judge  Dallas  Elaimagan,  who  set  bail 
ftotaling  $135,IKX>  and  made  a  statement 
in  court  at  the  time  urging  every  effort 
[to  find  the  “higher-ups”  with  “potent 
|»rrupting  power  and  almost  incredible 
[daring,”  who  he  said  were  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  men  indicted.  This  followed 
[ainiilar  editorial  demands  by  the  News, 
i  Meanwhile  the  News  began  side  in- 
t  vestigations  into  vote  frauds  in  the  Fiftli 
Ward  of  the  city,  where  the  paper 
^thargcd  lieutenants  of  Zwillman  had 
Erected  less  extensive  but  no  less  flag¬ 
rant  control  of  the  votes  by  violence. 
No  arrests  have  resulted  yet  in  this 
section. 

In  retaliation  for  the  News’  efforts, 
gangsters  made  a  weak  attempt  to  kid- 
inap  two  News  photographers  and  stole 
their  camera.  The  editors  of  the  paper 
also  received  what  they  described  as 
'“the  usual  number  of  threats”  of  bomb¬ 
ing  and  violence  to  employes.  News 
reporters  also  were  approached  with 
offers  of  “salaries”  from  supposed  gang 
;  leaders  “just  for  your  friendship.” 

The  Newark  election  frauds  centered 
in  the  city’s  Third  Ward,  gangster 
controlled  and  the  center  of  the  bopt- 
l^ging  and  lottery  rackets.  During 
the  first  week  after  election.  Republican 
leaders  made  threats  of  investigations  in 
the  ward  but  none  of  them  materialized 
in  court  actions. 

Having  completed  its  own  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  vote,  the  News  launched  its 
.crusade  Nov.  15,  a  week  after  the  elec¬ 
tion.  In  an  editorial  that  day,  the  paper 
pointed  out  that  suspicious  votes  for 
both  parties  were  frequently  recorded 
in  the  Third  Ward  and  urged  a  grand 
jury'  investigation. 

>  News  stories  in  the  same  issue  made 
i  it  plain  that  the  inquiry  would  not  be 
jillowed  to  rest.  A  map  showed  where 
the  vote  had  been  queerest;  district  vote 
tables  showed  apparently  fraudulent  re¬ 
turns  for  the  Democrats  in  a  normally 
epublican  ward,  and  interviews  with 
Third  Ward  voters  indicated  they  did 
not  even  know  the  names  of  the  candi- 
tes  for  whom  they  voted. 

Early  the  next  morning  it  was  dis- 
vered  by  the  News  that  more  than 
ballots  had  been  stolen  during 
night  in  City  Hall  by  thieves,  who 


unlocked  or  .smashed  nearly  50  officially 
sealed  ballot  boxes  under  police  guard. 
County  emnloyes  discovered  at  the  same 
time  that  27  poll  books,  containing  the 
signatures  of  rightful  voters,  had  been 
taken  from  steel  cabinets  in  the  Hall  of 
Records. 

Most  of  the  stolen  records  referred 
to  the  Third  Ward.  The  immediate 
investigation  since  then  has  centered  on 
finding  the  ballot  and  iioll  book  thieves, 
although  36  election  officers  from  Third 
Ward  polling  places  also  have  been 
arrested. 

Half  a  dozen  investigations  were 
begun  by  city  and  county  authorities, 
as  well  as  federal  officials,  but  none 
made  much  headway  at  first.  The  time 
of  the  Hall  of  Records  robbery  was  set 
as  early  the  morning  of  November  16 
but  little  else  was  learned  at  first. 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  returned  to  his  office  from 
a  post-election  vacation  and  his  first 
editorial  demanded  an  immediate  spe¬ 
cial  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Before 
the  paper  had  been  on  the  street  three 
hours.  Prosecutor  Joseph  L.  Smith,  who 
also  rushed  back  from  a  vacation,  had 
moved  for  such  a  charge  and  it  had 
been  made  by  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Dallas  F'lannagan. 

The  next  day,  which  was  last  Satur¬ 
day,  the  jury  began  calling  scores  of 
witnesses,  many  of  them  suggested  by 
clews  turned  up  by  News  reporters.  The 
jiaper  was  able  to  announce  the  ap- 
Iiroximate  time  the  ballots  were  stolen 
from  City  Hall,  a  thing  police  and 
county  detectives  had  been  unable  to 
learn  in  three  days  of  inquiry. 

f)n  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
News,  three  policemen  supposedly  guard¬ 
ing  the  ballots  and  two  employes  of 
the  director  of  public  property  were 
susjiended.  Meanwhile  repercussions  in 
many  departments  fore.shadowed  oust¬ 
ing  of  various  election  officials,  al¬ 
though  these  acts  are  awaiting  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  main  case. 

One  of  the  lucky  breaks  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  came  Nov.  21  when  Vincent 
DePaul  Slavin,  chief  News  police  head¬ 
quarters  reporter,  went  to  the  home  of 
one  of  the  policeman  ballot  guards  to 
question  his  wife.  With  a  police 
lieutenant,  Slavin  entered  the  house  and 
found  a  heretofore  unsuspected  police¬ 
man  in  conference  with  the  woman. 

Questioning  of  this  policeman  gave 
new  leads  in  the  case  and  two  police¬ 
men  were  indicted  for  misfeasance  late 
that  day.  The  next  day  evidence  de¬ 
veloped  that  caused  the  arrest  of  the 
six  other  police  and  city  employes. 
Much  of  this  was  obtained  confidentially 
by  the  News. 

The  encounter  of  News  cameramen 
with  gangsters  came  Nov.  18  when  the 
two  photographers,  Emil  Minette  and 
Leo  Clarks,  were  sent  to  take  pictures 
of  the  Third  Ward  Political  Club, 
headquarters  of  .\be  (Longey)  Zwill¬ 
man,  reputed  “czar”  of  the  ward. 

.■\s  the  photographers  drove  from  the 
building,  after  taking  pictures,  another 
car  gave  chase  and  headed  the  News 
men’s  car  off  a  few  blocks  away.  Sev¬ 
eral  men  jumped  from  the  pursuing 
car.  One  opened  the  door  of  the  News 
car,  reached  for  his  hip  pocket  and  said : 

“Come  on,  boys;  get  in  our  car.” 

The  cameramen  held  their  ground  and 
the  gangster  then  snatched  a  camera 
from  the  hands  of  Minette  and  fled. 
Minette  grinned  because  the  exposed 
plates  were  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  man  telephoned 
Slavin,  the  News  reporter  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

“This  is  Zwillman,”  said  the  man. 
“.A  camera  has  just  been  brought  to  me 
which,  I  am  told,  was  taken  from  some 
newspapermen.  1  will  return  it  to  police 
headquarters  right  away.  This  is  just 


another  one  of  those  things  that  I  get 
blamed  for.” 

The  camera  was  left  with  a  desk 
lieutenant  at  headquarters  a  short  time 
later. 

In  its  ne.xt  edition,  the  Wall  Street 
final,  the  News  carried  a  three-column 
cut  of  the  picture  of  the  clubhouse  with 
the  caption — “Gangsters  Tried  to  Steal 
This  Picture.”  Below  it  was  a  one- 
column  cut  of  Zwillman.  Warrants 
were  sworn  out  for  the  camera  stealers 
and  one  suspect  was  arrested  and  held 
in  $1,000  bail. 

City  policemen  maintained  guard 
over  the  News  building  at  215-221 
Market  Street  for  several  days. 


EDITOR  FOR  60  YEARS 
HONORED  BY  DAILY 


J.  Andrew  Boyd  Given  Diamond 

Ring  by  Wilke»-Barre  Record — 
Other  Veteran  Employe* 

Join  in  New  Group 

On  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  association  with'the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  J.  Andrew  Boyd, 
associate  editor,  was  given  a  banquet 
recently  by  the  newspaper’s  manage¬ 
ment.  A  diamond  ring  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Boyd  by  L.  J.  VanLaeys,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  in  behalf  of  the  paper’s 
owners,  Mrs.  Georgia  P.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Robertson. 

-Although  there  were  no  set  speeches 
the.  diners  each  voiced  tributes  to  Mr. 
Boyd’s  long  service. 

(lUests  also  at  this  dinner  were  seven 
other  members  of  the  Record  staff, 
whose  terms  of  service  with  this  news¬ 
paper,  combined  with  Mr.  Boyd’s  total 
324  years. 

Out  of  the  dinner  came  a  decision  to 
organize  an  association  of  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  veteran  employes  with  a  senior 
membership  of  employes  of  20  years  or 
more  service  to  their  credit  and  a  junior 
membership  of  employes  with  records 
of  from  ten  to  20  years. 

Each  class  will  have  a  large  number 
of  members.  The  eight  who  attended 
the  dinner  were  made  the  first  board 
of  directors. 

J.  Andrew  Boyd  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  E.  T.  Giering,  vice-president. 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  secretary,  and 
Joseph  Daley,  treasurer. 


HEARST  PAYS  DIVIDEND 

The  fourth  quarterly  dividend  for 
1932  was  voted  this  week  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  on  the  class  “A”  seven  per 
cent  cumulative  participating  preferred 
shares.  The  payment  is  at  the  rate  of 
li  per  cent,  or  totaling  $1.75  a  share 
annually.  This  will  be  the  tenth  con¬ 
secutive  quarterly  cash  disbursement 
since  the  offering  of  these  shares,  which 
are  now  held  by  more  than  35,000  per¬ 
sons,  including  Hearst  employes.  The 
board  also  declared  the  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  43i  cents  per  share  on 
the  common  stock. 


“SURPRISE”  EDITION 

When  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  reached  its  25th  birthday  recently, 
merchants  of  the  city  decided  to  give 
its  management  a  nice  present  and 
through  the  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  planned  a  special  edition.  Mem¬ 
bers  solicited  all  the  advertising  and 
then  turned  in  the  copy  to  the  regular 
staff  as  their  expression  of  congratula¬ 
tions  and  faith  in  the  Telegram.  The 
sjiecial  made  a  16-page  edition.  Walter 
R.  Humphrey  is  editor  of  the  Telegram 


RULING  FAVORS  PRESS 

Holding  that  county  auditors  cannot 
legally  comply  with  the  initiated 
measure  eliminating  legal  publication  of 
delinquent  tax  lists,  .Attorney  General 
James  Morris  has  ruled  at  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  that  the  delinquent  tax  list  for 
1932  must  be  published  in  official  news¬ 
papers  in  each  county  of  the  state.  The 
new  measure  cannot  become  effective 
until  Dec.  8  and  Mr.  Morris  ruled  the 
time  is  too  short  to  give  the  notice 
required. 


Christmas 

Features 


WHO  HELPS 

SANIA  CLADS  ? 


Our  follotcing  Christmas  Pages 
are  offered  in  full-page  mot*, 
14W’  ■*  20",  tchich  can  be 

icidened  or  lengthened  to  any 
dimensions  by  inconspicuous 
border  designs: 

CHRISTMAS 
COLOR  PAGES; 

1  FRONT  COVER  (.\vaili»ble  algo 
a»  an  inside  pafre  in  either  colors 
or  black  and  white  I  : 

■  Who  Helps  Santa  Claus?"  By 
Krancino  Markel. 

Describiip;  and  picturizinK  the 
various  nations'  conceptions  of 
Santa  Claus.  Ea<'h  conception 
is  done  in  strikiint  colors  and 
built  around  oiir  own  Santa 
Claus. 

2  CARTOON  PAGE  ( .4vailablc  also 
in  black  and  white): 

“Yes.  It's  Here  Aitain!’’  By  J. 
Norman  Lynd.  Humorously  de- 
pictiii)!'  life  in  the  average  home 
on  Christmas  murnimt. 

CHRISTMAS 
PAGES  IN  BLACK 
AND  WHITE; 

3  CHRISTMAS  STORY:  “Mistletoe 
Kisses.”  by  Mary  Kathryn  Han¬ 
son.  wherein  is  told,  in  li^ht  so¬ 
phisticated  style,  the  story  of 
a  .vouiiK'  eirl  who  leaves  her 
small  town  home  for  the  biir 
••ily.  runs  afoul  of  a  "wild  boss" 
who  proposes  a  Christmas  “hig'h 
jinks  party,"  turns  him  down 
and  slips  back  to  her  old  home 
town  where  she  finds  real  ro- 
nianee  under  the  mistletoe. 

4  CHRISTMAS  STORY:  “Toast. 

Coffee  and  a  Three-Minute  E*g.” 
by  George  Maxwell.  The  story 
of  a  man  who  is  so  “regular” 
in  home  and  business  life  that 
h(‘  is  about  to  lose  the  love  of 
his  vivacious  wife  until  their 
little  son's  asking  Santa  Claus 
for  a  fox  scarf  and  a  divorce  as 
Christmas  presents  for  his 
mother  brings  the  father  back 
to  his  senses. 

CHRISTMAS 
FEATURE  PAGES; 

5  “Old  Santa  Finds  New  Face*  In 
Hollywood",  by  Alice  Tildosley. 
Close-up  pictures  of  the  newly 
arrivetl  babies  in  the  homes  of 
prominent  screen  stars  and  tell¬ 
ing  how  they  are  celebrating 
their  first  Christmas. 

6  “Whet  Your  Appatltel"  Recipes 
for  the  favorite  Christmas  dishes 
of  our  foiadgn  cousins. 

7  HALF  PAGE  or  TABLOID  PAGE 

Same  as  No.  ",  but  in  black 
and  white  only. 


LEDGER 
SYNDICATE 

Independence  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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H.  F.  GUNNISON,  FORMER  PUBLISHER 
OF  BROOKLYN  EAGLE,  DIES 

Started  as  Reporter  on  Daily  in  1881,  Was  Graduated  to 
Business  Office  and  Became  President  in  1921 — 
Started  Eagle  Almanac 


HEKISKKT  F.  GUXXISOX,  former 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
lirooklyn  (X.  Y.)  l>aily  Hayk,  and 
w  ho  had  l>een  witli  that  paper  50  years, 
died  at  liis  home  in  Brooklyn  Xov.  25. 
1  le  was  74  years  old. 

Mr.  Gunnison  started  on  the  liable  as 
a  re]H)rter  in  1882,  was  graduated  into 
the  business  otfice  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  pai)er.  He  held 
that  iHjst  until  Frank  !•'.  Gannett  pur¬ 
chased  the  Kagle  in  1929,  when  he  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Gunnison  was  born  June  28,  1858, 
at  Halifax,  X.  S.,  where  his  father,  a 
I'niversalist  minister,  was  American 
\’ice-Consul.  His  boyhood  was  si)ent 
largely  in  the  towns  of  Maine  to  which 
his  father's  ministry  called  him.  He 
was  graduated  from  St.  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Canton,  X.  H.,  in  1880.  Years 
later,  after  he  had  become  a  leader  in 
Brooklyn,  he  heli)ed  found  the  Brooklyn 
l,aw  School  as  a  branch  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  and  was  given  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D.  by  his  college. 

Mr.  Gunnison  went  to  Brooklyn  di¬ 
rectly  after  his  graduation.  Of  his 
arrival  there,  he  later  wrote : 

“I  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1880  and 
sought  a  position  with  the  Brooklyn 
Times  and  was  promptly  turned  down. 
I  called  oil  Bernard  Peters,  the  owner 
of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  and  asked  him 
if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  get  along 
without  me.  He  said  I  was  not  worth 
more  than  $5  a  week  and  I  began  im¬ 
mediately  as  a  reporter  on  that  paper.” 

There  is  a  legend  around  the  office 
of  the  Brooklyn  Times-Union  that 
young  Gunnison  covered  his  assign¬ 
ments  on  a  horse,  getting  alxiut  the 
scattered  town  more  rapidly  than  other 
reiMjrters. 

He  remained  on  the  Times  a  year 
and  a  half.  Thomas  Kinsella.  editor  of 
the  Kagle.  then  hired  him  at  $16  a  week. 

Mr.  Gunnison’s  duties  at  first  were 
covering  Dutchtown,  as  what  is  now 
the  Bushwick  section  of  Brooklyn  was 
then  called.  He  went  from  that  iiost 
to  county  news  and  was  for  three  years 
legislative  corresixindent  at  Albany.  He 
was  transferred  from  that  position  to 
editor  of  the  liagle  Almanac. 

The  Kagle  .\lmanac.  under  his  man¬ 
agement.  became  a  standard  reference 
fxHik.  although  he  was  relieved  from 
the  editorship  in  189(1.  and  went  into 
the  business  department  of  the  jiaper. 

In  189.f  he  established  an  informa¬ 
tion  bureau  at  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair,  which  liecamc  a  center  for  Brook¬ 
lyn  visitors,  and  which  gave  him  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  similar  service 
jiermanently  in  Brooklyn.  The  pre.sent 
Kagle  Travel  and  Information  Bureau 
is  the  result.  The  Cliicago  experience 
also  led  to  the  launching  of  a  series  of 
Kagle  tours  to  Europe.  Canada  and  the 


Far  West,  which  were  a  feature  of  the 
laiier  for  many  years. 

In  1893.  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Chicago  Fair,  he  was  made  assistant 


Herbert  F.  Gunnison 
business  manager  and  five  years  later 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  business 
manager  of  the  paper.  He  was  later 
appointed  publisher  and  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  William  Hester,  the  Eagle’s 
editor,  in  1921,  he  was  made  vice-presi¬ 
dent  as  well. 

Colonel  Hester  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  William  Y.  Hester,  who  died  in 
1924,  when  Mr.  Guiuiison  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  pajier. 

When  P'rank  E.  Gannett  of  Rochester 
added  the  Eagle  to  his  newspaper  chain 
in  192*1,  Mr.  Gunnison  retained  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper  and  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  h'cb- 
ruary  of  this  year,  however,  when  the 
Eagle  reverted  to  its  former  Brooklyn 
owners,  Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  a  son. 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board,  a 
I>ost  which  he  relinquishe<l  a  few  months 
later  in  a  reorganization. 

Mr.  Gunni.son  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Xewspaiier  Publishers’ 
.As.sociation,  of  which  he  was  treasurer 
for  several  years.  He  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  then  president  of  the  Xcw 
V'ork  City  Publishers’  .Association,  vice- 
pre.sident  for  two  years  of  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  a  trustee  of  St.  I,awrencc 
University  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
its  BrookUm  Law  .School. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  on  the  Eagle. 
Mr.  Gunnison  was  active  in  BrtMiklyn 
charities  and  civic  affairs.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books.  “Out  on  Long 
Island.”  “Flatbush  of  Today”  and  “Two 
.Americans  in  a  Motorcar.” 


Mr.  Gunnison  married  Miss  .Alice 
May  in  1886.  She  died  some  years  ago. 
Three  children  of  that  marriage  survive 
him,  Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Reulien  M.  Donnelly 
Corporation ;  Mrs.  Florence  Brown,  and 
Foster  Gunnison.  In  1923  Mr.  Gunnison 
married  Mrs.  Eftie  M.  Baldwin  of 
Brooklyn. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  .All 
.Souls  L’niversalist  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
attended  by  alwiit  5(10,  Xov.  27.  .Among 
the  honorary  pallbearers  were  (Iwcn 
II.  Young,  who  is  president  of  the 
trustees  of  St.  Lawrence  University: 
lion  C.  .Seitz,  former  .Vrre  York  Jl’or/il 
executive,  and  Harris  .\I.  Crist,  I'-aglc 
managing  editor.  .Among  those  who 
attended  the  services  were  M.  Preston 
( iiHKlfellow,  president  of  the  Eagle,  and 
Edwin  B.  Wilson,  Eagle  city  editor. 

In  an  editorial  Xov.  25  the  Eagle 
said  in  part : 

“While  Mr.  Gunnison’s  achievements 
in  his  profession  have  Ixjen  notable,  it 
is  imiKissible  to  disassociate  his  per- 
-sonal  and  "rofessiiinal  activities.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  he  lived  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  his  profession  was  his  life.  1  le 
put  the  best  of  himself  into  his  work  and 
his  work  gave  him  supreme  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  was  due  to  his  unusual 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  functions  of  a  newspa|)er. 
Thoroughly  exiierienced  in  practically 
every  department  of  journalism,  he  saw 
the  manifold  processes  as  all  parts  of  a 
single  undertaking.  Rut  more  than 
that,  he  saw  a  newspaper  in  its  proper 
relation  to  individuals  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole. 

“A  newspaper  cannot  be  bigger  or 
better  than  the  men  who  create  it.  In 
his  contacts  Mr.  Gunnison  displayed  the 


same  intense  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  that  he  did  for  those 
under  him  in  his  business.  His  interests 
seemed  limitless  and  his  sympathy  and 
understanding  never  failed.  Animated 
by  a  high  purpose  he  found  in  his 
chosen  profession  a  medium  for  advanc¬ 
ing  those  causes  that  enlisted  his  whole¬ 
hearted  support.” 

.A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Gunnison 
was  held  in  the  Kagle  building  Xov.  28, 
attended  by  300  employes  and  execu¬ 
tives.  .Among  those  who  siwkc  were 
Mr.  Goodfellow',  Mr.  Crist.  William  V. 
Hester,  treasurer;  Cleveland  Rodgers, 
editor.  Edwin  G.  Martin,  John  Alden, 
editorial  writer,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


PRINTSHOP  UNIONIZED 

An  agreement  to  unionize  the  iirinting 
plant  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
Cincinnati,  which  has  an  output  of  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars’  worth  of  printed 
matter  yearly,  was  announced  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Xov.  24.  Thanksgiving  Day,  co¬ 
incident  with  the  .American  I'ederation 
of  Labor  convention  in  that  city.  Since 
1905  the  Methodist  Rook  Concern, 
which  publishes  all  the  Sunday  school 
literature  of  the  church  in  the  north 
and  west  and  jiart  of  the  south,  has 
operated  on  an  o|)en  shop  basis.  Four 
hundred  workers  are  employed. 

OATMAN  TRANSFERRED 

Frederick  C.  Oatman,  night  manager 
of  the  United  Press  Chicago  bureau 
for  the  i>ast  three  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  night  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  Samuel  Knott  of  the 
Chicago  day  desk  succeeds  Mr.  Oatman. 
Steven  Richards,  formerly  assistant  In¬ 
dianapolis  manager,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  ofiicc. 


For  SPEED 

use  Motley  Mats 

They  scorch  faster  and  require 
less  packing  than  ordinary  mats 


Correction 


In  our  advert ispiiipiit.  “HOW  THINGS  STAND 
IN  PITTSBURGH."  appearing  in  Iasi  week’s  issue 
of  this  magazine,  a  mimher  «)f  facts  were  presented 
indicating  the  predominant  leadership  of  The 
Press  in  Pittsburgh, 

In  a  paragraph  devotetl  to  Department  Store  Ad¬ 
vertising  an  error  was  made  in  percentage  figures. 
The  paragraph  should  have  read: 

The  Press  (during  the  first  10  months  of  1932) 
published  6.2%  MORE  Department  Store 
advertising  than  any  other  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
paper,  and  8.3%  MORE  Upstairs  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  linage  appeared  in  The  Press 
than  in  any  other  Pittsburgh  newspaper. 

The  Pre.ss  regrets  the  error  in  this  one  of  the 
many  classifications  citeil  and  hastens  to  give  the 
above  correct  percentages. 

(ligurts  band  rtu  reports  of  .Media  Ketords.) 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


B  U  P  P  A  L  O 


ATLANTA 


higher  quality  by  new  equipment  for  de-i^rin' 
process  is  said  to  give  increased  st*-'- 
blisters,  reduce  dryer  Ir^"- 


No  Business  Can  Escape  Change 


has  recently  brought 
out  for  YOU  the 
composing  machines 
which  will  lower  your 


THE  NEW  INTERTYPE  MODEL  G  72-90  CHAN- 
NEL  MIXER.  Sets  Heads,  Text,  Ads  and  all  sizes  up 
to  full  width  30  point  and  many  36  point  sizes  from 
the  Main  Magazine.  A  Complete  Composing  Room. 


production  costs 


THE  NEW  INTERTYPE  MODEL  F  MIXER.  Sets 
News  and  Agate  from  One  Keyboard.  The  Flip-of-a- 
Finger  Does  It  On  This  Intertype.  Mixed  Composition 
at  Straight- Matter  Speed. 


★cries  are  often  heard  today  for  a  moriitorium 
on  invention.  But  they  are  vain  cries.  Man  ever 
has  sought  newer  and  better  ways  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  ends^  has  felt  a  ceaseless  spur  to  improve 
and  perfect.  It  is  an  urge  which  will  brook  no  halt 


INTERTYPE 


AN  improved  enameling  iron  has  been  developed.  It  is  said^  ^J 
to  have  exceptional  bonding  qualities,  reducing  imperfections 
and  giving  greater  resistance  to  chipping  and  flaking.  .  .  . 
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BUSINESS 


A  NEW  spray  booth  minimizes  firp 
Pigment,  dust  and  other 
the  air  before 


BRICK  and  tile  manufacturers  are  promised  lower  costs 


The  Progressive  INTERTYPE 


Made  Its  Way  By 
The  Way  It's  Made 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3M)  Furman  Stroot; 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Stroot; 
Now  Orloans,  1007  Camp  Stroot;  San 
Franclico,  IS2  Fromont  Stroot;  Loi 
Angolos,  1220  South  MapIo  Avonuo; 
Bolton,  60  Fodoral  Stroot;  Canada, 
Toronto  Typo  Foundry  Co.  Limitod. 
Diitributon  Throughout  tho  World 


THE  NEW  INTERTYPE  QUADDER  AND 
CENTERER.  Centers  Lines  Automatically, 
Quads  Lines  Automatically — Either  or  Both 
— With  or  Without  Spacebands.  Sets  Intri¬ 
cate  Composition  Fast. 
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McKEE  EMPHASIZES  HIGH  VOLTAGE 
POWER  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

Chicago  Agency  Man  Tells  Selling  Value  of  Full>Page 
Smashes — Stresses  Dailies’  Flexibility  and  Intimate 
Contact  With  Local  Markets 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


especial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  l— Asserting 

that  the  function  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  to  sell  the  product  adver¬ 
tised,  Homer  Mc¬ 
Kee,  president  of 
Homer  McKee, 

Inc.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency, 
declared  that  “it 
is  a  fatal  mistake 
to  assume  that 
essentially  and  in¬ 
herently  maga¬ 
zines  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with 
newspapers”  in  his 
talk  on  “News¬ 
papers  :  Their 
Problems  and  Op-  homer  McKee 
portunities”  be¬ 
fore  the  Milwaukee  Advertising  Club 
here  last  night.  He  briefly  referred  to 
the  limitations  of  radio  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  pointing  out  that  “in  radio 
the  advertiser,  while  utterly  dependent 
upon  his  program,  is  at  the  same  time 
frankly  in  competition  with  it.  This  is 
not  true  of  any  other  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Mr.  McKee  did  not  confine  his  re¬ 
marks  solely  to  the  advertising  function 
of  newspapers.  He  also  discussed  the 
editorial  problems  and  opportunities 
confronting  the  press  today.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  “by  and  large,  newspapers 
are  rising  above  partisanship,  class  dis¬ 
tinction  and  selfishness  and  are  pulling 
with  all  possible  jwwer  for  the  swift 
rehabilitation  of  this  country.” 

Newspaper  advertising,  he  said,  due  to 
the  time  element  and  the  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  newspapers,  the  close-in  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  local  market,  can  be  more 
specific,  argumentative,  and  less  of  an 
“advertising  effort”  and  far  more  of 
an  “actual  sales  effort.” 

The  function  of  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  tell  the  nation  at  large  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  things  about  a  given 
product,  Mr.  McKee  explained,  while 
the  function  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
pick  up  where  the  magazine  leaves  off 
and  to  carry  the  deal  on  to  consumma¬ 
tion.  Magazine  advertising  creates 
“consumer  acceptance”  and  in  so  doing 
fills  the  dealers’  shelves,  he  said,  while 
it  is  the  newspapers’  job  to  empty  them. 

“In  all  the  world  there  is  no  single 
advertising  unit  that  for  sheer  voltage 
and  sales  results  can  even  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  with  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
your  daily  newspaper,”  he  remarked  in 
commenting  upon  the  advantages  of  full- 
page  smashes.  “I  know,  for  I  have 
used  this  weapon  for  many  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  War  as  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  publicity  staff,  I  wrote  one 
full-page  advertisement  that  in  three 
days,  in  a  town  of  450,000  people,  raised 
$11,^,000  in  cash  for  the  third  Liberty 
Loan.  Later,  through  the  use  of  this 
same  medium,  I  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Governor  of  Indiana  vetoing 
a  vicious  bill  that  had  passed  both  houses 
of  the  state  legislature  and  was  up  to 
him  for  signature.  That  bill,  if  signed, 
would  have  been  the  end  of  the  Indian¬ 
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apolis  Motor  Speedway,  and  the  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  500-mile  race.” 

Mr.  McKee  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  automobile  industry  made  its 
greatest  strides  when  it  was  relying 
heavily  on  full  pages  in  newspapers. 
The  industry  has  registered  its  “most 
pitiable  reverses  since  it  lost  its  nerve 
and  abandoned  the  practice  of  news¬ 
paper  full  pages,”  he  said. 

“The  two  manufacturers  today  who 
are  making  the  greatest  headway, 
Chrysler  with  his  Plymouth  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  with  its  Chevrolet,  are  go¬ 
ing  in  for  full-page  newspaper  strategy.” 

Mr.  McKee  is  not  a  believer  in  the 
smaller  and  more  frequent  insertion 
idea.  “I  do  not  say  that  you  should 
confine  yourself  entirely  to  full  pages,” 
he  continued.  “Many  situations  arise 
which,  on  the  face  of  them,  do  not 
warrant  the  use  of  heroic  space.  But 
I  do  say  that  you  should  use  at  all 
times  just  as  large  space  as  your  budget 
will  stand  and  that  it  is  better  to  go  in 
for  big  space  even  at  the  cost  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  and  that  in  the  end, 
on  this  braver  and  better  policy,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  sold  more  goods 
for  less  money.” 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  big 
dominant  space  policy,  Mr.  McKee  cau¬ 
tioned  his  listeners.  That  is  medical 
copy.  It  has  been  proved,  he  said,  that 
large  space  on  medical  advertising  does 
not  produce  sales  results  as  well  as  does 
frequent  small  space. 

Setting  forth  the  advantages  of  news¬ 
papers,  as  compared  with  magazines,  he 
said : 

“Newspaper  advertising  admits  of 
much  more  flexibility  than  any  other 
kind  of  advertising.  You  have  obvi¬ 
ously  the  shortest  possible  closing  date. 
.•Mmost  up  to  the  very  minute  of  going 
to  press  you  can  change  your  copy,  if 
need  be,  and  in  these  days  of  rapidly 
changing  dealer  and  market  conditions, 
it  behoo\es  an  advertiser  to  keep  his 
program  flexible. 

“Another  advantage  of  newspapers  is 
the  fact  that  you  can  cut  the  map  up 
into  slices  and  advertise  wherever  and 
whenever  you  see  fit.  And  now,  with 
marketing  conditions  so  unquestionably 
spotted  and  variable  and  with  capital 
so  frozen  and  inaccessible,  advertisers 
are  finding  this  business  of  zone  mer¬ 
chandising  a  la  carte  very  advantageous, 
economical  and  effective.” 

Mr.  McKee  also  pointed  out  that 
newspaper  advertising  gets  to  the  buyer 
with  greater  frequency,  in  more  domi¬ 
nant  form,  with  far  greater  intimacy 
and  on  a  closer  personal  basis.  He  also 
mentioned  the  dealer  angle,  saying  in 
part : 

“You  know,  if  a  dealer  sees  your 
advertising  in  his  own  newspaper  and 
over  his  own  signature,  perhaps  he  gets 
a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  cooper- 
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ation  you  are  giving  him  and  it  some¬ 
times  stimulates  him  beyond  belief.  The 
dealer  angle  in  newspaper  advertising, 
therefore,  cannot  be  overlooked.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  newspapers,  being  right  on 
the  ground,  can  and  do  give  a  factory’s 
own  advertising  department  closer  dealer 
contact  and  the  most  helpful  sort  of 
merchandising  help. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  will  deny  that 
a  magazine,  selling  all  the  way  from 
five  to  25  cents,  can  afford  to  use  much 
better,  much  more  highly  calendered  and 
smoother  paper  stock  than  a  two  or 
three-cent  newspaper.  And  being  printed 
on  better  paper,  a  magazine  assures  the 
advertiser  a  better  and  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  a  more  effective  pictorial  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  product.  I  might  add, 
that  due  to  the  fact  that  magazines 
come  out  at  weekly  and  monthly  inter¬ 
vals,  their  editorial  staffs  have  more 
time  to  put  quality  into  editorship ; 
meaning  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
editorial  content  around  a  magazine 
advertisement  is  of  a  higher  order  and 
therefore  more  interesting  and  com¬ 
pelling.  I  find  that  in  many  instances 
this  is  not  true,  but  wherever  it  isn’t 
true  the  magazine  has  been  derelict  and 
has  failed  to  capitalize  on  its  own 
opportunities.” 

Turning  to  radio,  Mr.  McKee  said, 
“radio  still  is,  and  will  continue  to  be 
for  many  years  above  all  else  a  scien¬ 
tific  phenomenon.  As  an  advertising 
medium  it  has  self-evident  weaknesses. 
In  radio,  the  advertiser,  while  utterly 
dependent  upon  his  program,  is  at  the 
same  time  frankly  in  competition  with 
it.” 

In  radio,  the  speaker  asserted,  the 
customer  has  comparatively  no  power 
of  selectivity.  The  advertiser  is  obliged 
to  get  his  sales  story  over  in  a  few 
seconds,  interspersed  between  bits  of 
“totally  irrelevant  entertainment,”  and 
when  the  allotted  time  of  his  broad¬ 
cast  is  over,  the  advertiser  is  for  the 
time-being,  “irrevocably  through.” 

“But  to  me  the  biggest  drawback  to 


radio  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  family 
must  listen  to  whatever  the  person  at 
the  dial  selects.  The  rest  have  no 
choice  whatsoever.  It  cannot  be  taken 
apart  like  the  sections  of  your  news- 
paper  and  simultaneously  serve  the  vari- 
ous  members  of  the  family  in  diver¬ 
sified  fashion.” 

He  concluded  his  discussion  of  radio 
with  the  comment  that  “the  use  of  radio 
is  of  priceless  benefit,  in  instances  where 
the  technical  character  of  this  new 
medium  has  been  thoroughly  understood 
and  properly  used.” 

Referring  to  the  broader  aspects  oi 
modern  journalism,  Mr.  McKee  pic. 
tured  the  newspaper  as  “man’s  endless 
struggle  to  know  what  it’s  all  about  and 
to  understand  himself.”  He  summarized 
the  functions  of  the  press  as  follows: 

“From  page  to  page  in  your  news¬ 
paper  you  see  your  own  image  in  the 
mirror,  and  you  recoil,  or  you  laugh, 
or  you  weep,  or  you  rise  in  wrath,  or 
soften  down  or  become  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  thoughtful,  and  more  for¬ 
giving,  depending  on  whatever  happens 
to  be  news  of  the  day.  Your  news¬ 
paper  lifts  the  veil  for  you  and  lets 
you  see  into  the  one  great  universal 
heart  of  which  your  own  is  just  a  part 
If  it  weren’t  for  newspapers,  people 
would  be  just  like  so  many  bashful  chil¬ 
dren  meeting  up  with  each  other  for 
the  first  time.  The  big  job  of  news¬ 
papers  is  to  get  people  acquainted  with 
each  other.” 

In  concluding,  Mr.  McKee  spoke  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  press  in  the 
impending  period  of  business  recovery. 
He  declared  that  whatever  happens  to 
this  country,  “our  sole  safety  lies  in 
the  single-mindedness  of  the  peojde 
themselves,  in  their  ability  to  come  to 
a  common  understanding  and  to  rendw 
a  final  decision.  And  in  bringing  about 
this  unanimity,  this  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  this  one-mindedness,  America  will 
find  herself  depending  more  and  more 
on  the  dissemination  of  news  and  of 
opinion  through  the  daily  newspapers." 


. . . . .  ^ 
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wrote  the  order. .  .  Goodrich  Rollers  exclusively 

go  on  the  new  press  of 

^he  Wall  Street  Journal 


WITH  keen  analytical  judgment  it  reports  the 

movements  of  world  markets  Pritiral  analv- 


▼  ▼  movements  of  world  markets.  Critical  analy¬ 
sis  influences  its  own  purchases — its  investments 
in  plant  equipment. 

For  years  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  used 
Goodrich  Rollers  in  its  New  York  plant.  They  im¬ 
proved  printing.  They  made  type  sharp  and  clear. 
They  increased  the  look  of  refinement  and  crisp¬ 
ness  in  the  paper..  They  more  than  paid  their  own 
way. 

So  for  its  new  5  Hoe  Super  Production  press  units^ 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  specified  Goodrich  Rubber 
Rollers  exclusively. 

Newspapers  everywhere  are  turning  to  Goodrich 
Rubber  Rollers.  For  here  are  rollers  that  give  better 
printing — that  require  the  minimum  of  attention. 
They  are  always  ready  to  go — at  speeds  that 
modern  conditions  make  necessary — with  a  quality 
- -  mmmrn  that  attracts  advertisers 


and  new  circulation. 


If  you  are  anxious  to 
add  these  qualities  to  your 
paper,  write  to  us  for  full 
information. 


(Left)  The  new  building  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  (Above)  Hoe  Super 
Production  Press  with  every  roller  a  Goodrich  Roller. 


- NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc. - 

75  West  Street,  New  York  ExclusiVC  DistributOTS  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Goodrich  Rollers 
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Business  needs  specialists  in  advertising  to 
restore  the  economic  balance  by  beating  the 
tomtom  in  favor  of  judicious  si)ending  instead 
of  irrational  hoarding,  says  Merryle  Stanley 
Rukeyser.  That  substantial  increases  in  gross  turn¬ 
over  would  provide  the  soundest  and  greatest  relief, 
is  the  opinion  of  this  keen  observer  of  finance  for 
the  Hearst  newspai)ers. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  that  here  is  a  major 
job  for  advertising — the  liest  work  to  fall  to  its  lot 
since  the  world  war.  We  have  faith  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  results  can  now  flow  from  intelligent  and 
persistent  newspai)er  advertising  and  materially  ad¬ 
vance  the  date  of  the  breaking  of  the  economic  dead¬ 
lock  which  holds  the  country  in  its  terrible  grip. 

But  the  job  is  to  bring  the  advertiser  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  opportunity  and  his  responsibilitv. 
We  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Rukeyser’s  remarks  to 
the  Advertising  Women’s  Club  of  New  York  this 
week  were  read  by  every  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agent  in  the  land.  It  is  sound  sense  and 
genuine  inspiration.  He  feels  that  the  corner  of 
depression  has  been  turned.  There  is  daylight 
ahead,  after  a  long  and  ink-black  night.  Recovery 
may  be  slow  or  may  be  hastened. 

Recovery?  What  does  it  mean?  It  surely  does 
not  mean  a  return  to  crazed  inflation  and  wild  specu¬ 
lation.  We  have  suffered  too  much  in  penalty  for 
those  sins  to  repeat,  at  least  while  the  wounds  are 
fresh.  To  us,  recovery  means  a  restoration  of  work 
to  those  who  are  willing  and  able,  with  fair  wages 
to  those  who  have  been  cut,  thus  releasing  buying 
power  at  present  in  the  chains  of  fear,  indecision  or 
overdrawn  bank  accounts.  It  means  a  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  American  standard  of  living,  and  know¬ 
ing  as  we  do  the  temi)erament  of  the  .\merican,  this 
would  be  easy  once  the  ball  has  started  to  roll,  for 
Americans  love  material  comforts.  Recovery  means 
a  check  ui)on  the  wasteful  and  brutally  reckless  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  inflation  period,  less  attention  to  ticker 
tape  and  more  to  wholesome  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  products  of  a  richly  favored  land. 
Recovery  means  restored  confidence  in  government, 
banks,  industry,  business,  in  the  integrity  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  honor  of  the  employed,  and  this  calls 
for  a  house-cleaning  to  dispose  of  economic  abuses 
which  have  spread  poi.son  until  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  is  fevered.  We  expect  to  witness  great 
reforms. 

We  are  ready  and  on  tip-toe  awaiting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “new  deal”  and  think  that,  as  Mr. 
Rukeyser  said,  advertising  is  the  trigger  that  can  set 
off  the  first  big  gun. 


"Slirctixl,  forceful,  truthful,  persistent  adver¬ 
tising  is  cspeeially  necessary  at  this  time" — 
Julius  Klidn,  assistant  secretary,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 


MERCHANTS,  INC. 

Anew  element  in  the  life  of  many  American 
communities  is  being  fostered  by  the  depres- 
•  sion.  Forced  by  decreased  income  to  reduce 
operating  costs,  local  merchants  are  giving  up  their 
individual  stores  to  join  with  others  in  related  lines 
under  a  single  roof — reducing  rental  expense,  elimi¬ 
nating  delivery,  and  putting  their  entire  operation 
on  a  cash  basis.  The  latter  factor  is  of  tremendous 
imi)ortance  at  the  moment,  with  uncollected  and 
uncollectible  balances  of  long  standing  one  of  the 
principal  dangers  of  the  retail  merchant,  large  and 
small.  The  convenience  to  the  consumer  has  been 
self-evident  since  the  advent  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly 
idea  and  its  imitators  a  decade  ago  and  the  present 
development  is  a  logical  outcome. 

An  area  suburban  to  New  York  has  for  several 
years  been  served  well  and  profitably  by  a  department 
store  organized  from  erstwhile  competitive  units.  All 
now  hold  shares  in  the  joint  enterprise.  .\11  benefit 
from  the  regular  advertising  campaign  done  in  the 
name  of  the  store  as  a  whole,  whereas  few  of  the  for¬ 
mer  individual  merchants  had  a  regular  advertising 
schedule.  Among  food  retailers,  where  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  is  now  spreading  most  rapidly, 
the  same  story  is  being  told.  An  organization  of  a 
dozen  shops  under  one  roof,  selling  everything  from 
corn  brooms  to  pdte  de  foie  gras,  can  afford  poster¬ 
sized  newspaper  space  to  get  Mrs.  Consumer  in¬ 
side. 


I  A.  L 


To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immor¬ 
tality,  eternal  life. — Romans,  II;  7. 


E.  A.  VAN  VALKENBURG 

IT  IS  with  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of 
E.  A.  Van  V’alkenburg,  the  genius  who  made 
Philadelphia  Xorth  American  a  magnificent  news¬ 
paper  in  its  day.  His  type  is  rare  in  the  world.  Al¬ 
though  he  retired  years  ago  and  the  newspaper  that 
ascended  to  national  prominence  under  his  direction 
long  since  lost  its  identity,  many  scores  of  news¬ 
papermen  survive  who  feel  themselves  indebted  to 
Mr.  Van  X'alkenburg  as  a  powerful  influence  in  their 
careers. 

We  speak  of  “fighting  newspapers”  in  this  day, 
but  most  of  them  seem  tame  compared  with  the 
North  American  under  this  sturdy  man  of  action. 
He  was  a  free  spirit  and  progressive  to  his  finger 
tips.  His  mild  manner  rather  belied  a  natural 
belligerency.  Lincoln  Steffens  called  Philadelphia 
“corrupt  and  contented”  in  the  dizzy  period  that 
witnessed  the  peak  of  Van  \’alkenburg’s  career,  but 
in  the  midst  of  baffling  civic  strife  he  was  seen 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  way,  a  red-hot  insurgent, 
contesting  the  impudent  aggressions  of  state  and  city 
bossism,  tooth  and  nail.  The  editor  assembled  a 
notable  staff  of  fighters,  giving  them  more  latitude 
than  most  newspapermen  ever  experience.  The 
North  American  was  well-written.  Along  came  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  man  made-to-order  for  Van 
\'alkenburg,  his  perfect  model  of  progressivism. 
The  support  which  the  North  .American  gave  to 
Roosevelt,  during  his  administration  and  in  the 
abortive  Bull  Moose  enterprise,  was  the  most  com¬ 
plete  underwriting  of  political  policies  in  the  annals 
of  newspaperdom.  Long  after  Col.  Roosevelt  left 
the  field  the  North  .\merican  continued  its  allegiance. 

One  incident,  which  we  well  remember,  serves  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  this  editor  and  publisher. 
For  many  years  the  huge  Philadelphia  store  of 
John  Wanamaker  had  occupied  a  fixed  position 
with  a  daily  page  of  advertising,  typed  in  such  char¬ 
acteristic  form  that  it  became  an  established  feature 
of  the  paper.  One  day  Mr.  Wanamaker,  or  someone 
in  his  establishment,  took  offense  at  Mr.  Van  Valken- 
burg's  espousal  of  Bull  Moose,  and  ordered  the 
page  out  of  the  paper.  There  was  a  bitter  debate, 
but  the  editor  lost  out.  His  militant  spirit  was 
aroused.  He  felt  like  carrying  the  fight  to  his 
readers,  but  as  newspapermen  know,  this  situation 
would  be  dangerous  ground.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg 
hit  upon  a  subtle  method.  He  took  the  regular 
Wanamaker  page  and  made  it  up  in  characteristic 
form,  but  instead  of  advertising  merchandise  he  ad¬ 
vertised  Bull  Moose  policies.  The  result  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  political  documents  ever 
printed.  Naturally,  the  store  management  went 
wild,  but  the  editor  sent  notice  that  he  would  employ 
the  page  for  his  own  purposes,  and  Wanamaker’s 
might  make  the  most  of  it.  After  a  few  days,  as 
recollection  serves,  the  regular  copy  came  back  from 
the  store  as  usual. 

Mr.  Van  \’alkenburg  knew  his  city  and  state  like 
a  book.  He  was  a  genuine  patriot,  ever  willing  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  principle.  He  fought  Quay, 
Penrose,  McNichol  and  the  Vares,  up  hill  and  down 
dale.  Great  was  their  fear  of  him,  but  he  knew  no 
fear.  And  the  North  American  prospered  for  many 
years  under  his  management.  At  the  end  of  hi» 
political  career  Col.  Roosevelt  nominated  Mr.  \'an 
\’alkenburg  as  the  “most  useful  citizen”  of  the 
United  States.  That  may  have  been  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  the  editor  considered  it  a  happy 
pleasantry.  But  we  assert  again  that  he  was  one  of 
the  great  figures  in  modern  journalism,  a  type  rare 
in  the  world. 


Let  Christmas  shopping  advertising  test  out 
the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  buy 
when  properly  appealed  to  in  adequate  adver¬ 
tising  space. 


CANNOT  AGREE 


IN  NEW  YORK  town  this  week  a  leading  news 
item  of  interest,  mainly  because  of  its  humor 
was  a  public  appearatice  on  the  concert  stage  oi 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  warbling  for  sweet  charity.  He 
sang  two  familiar  tunes,  "Sidewalks  of  New  York,' 
and  “The  Bowery.”  You  may  be  sure  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  turned  out  for  the  event,  and  it 
was  first-page  stuff,  with  pictures. 

Of  the  morning  i)apers  the  Herald  Tribune  said 
“Mr.  Smith’s  not-too-far-from-golden  barytone  (sic) 
rang  out.” 

The  headline  on  the  Times'  account  read:  ‘A] 
Smith,  a  Promising  Tenor,  Makes  Debut  in  Con¬ 
cert  at  Town  Hall  For  a  Hospital  Fund.”  The 
city  editor  of  the  Times  also  sent  to  the  concert 
William  B.  Chase,  music  critic,  who  made  a  separate 
report,  with  this  verdict ;  “It  was  clearly  a  tenore 
leggiero  on  the  mf)re  tender  lines,  but  a  tenore 
robusto  when  he  soared  easily  above  the  crowd  that 
joined  in  after  each  stanza.” 

Said  the  American:  “His  voice  is  robust,  but 
hard  to  classify.  It  is  somewhere  between  a  bari¬ 
tone  (sic)  and  a  college  yell.” 

The  Daily  Xe^cs  said:  “Neither  baritone  nor 
tenor  .  .  .” 

Don’t  tell  us  that  newspapers  do  not  try  to  get 
things  right!  If  from  a  reading  of  the  morning 
press  of  New  York  one  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  (luality  of  the  voice  of  the  former  Governor, 
please  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  concerning  which  experts  must  always  dis¬ 
agree.  Five  reporters  for  morning  newspapers 
heard  the  same  thing,  but  each  heard  differently  and 
so  reported.  Carping  critics  may  carp,  but  we 
would  have  it  so.  If  the  inspired  .\postles  could  not 
agree  in  Holy  Writ,  why  should  every-day  reporters 
be  blamed  for  varied  interpretations?  After  all. 
the  ceaseless  conflict  of  opinion  makes  life  livable. 
Our  press  cannot  agree  on  evidential  facts,  or  even 
on  the  spelling  of  common  words,  for  which  we  raise 
our  voice  in  gladness.  When  thought  becomes 
standardized,  the  undertaker  will  be  just  around  the 
corner,  and  we  shall  welcome  him  with  open  arms. 


Suggestions  to  the  President-elect:  Open 
covenants,  openly  arrived  at,  is  a  practical 
method  xvhen  you  are  dealing  with  duly  ac- 
eredited  nervspaper  eorrespondents,  all  so-called 
"boll-wceinls,”  to  be  barred  from  press  con¬ 
ferences. 


ADVICE  TO  A  STUDENT 


Letter  from  a  journalism  student :  “Please 
advise  me  about  extension  reading,  suggesting 
^the  type  of  material  one  should  pursue  to  gair. 
a  useful  knowledge  which  will  serve  the  best  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  reporter  of  tomorrow.” 

A. — We  do  not  know  your  natural  bent.  If  you 
have  one,  develoj)  it !  Know  all  there  is  to  be 
known  about  some  worthy  subject!  If  we  were  in 
your  i)lace,  looking  forward  to  newspaper  reportorial 
experience,  we  would  read  modern  economics  and 
sociology,  particularly  the  thrilling  advance  thought 
on  this  subject  which  is  now  flooding  the  literary 
markets.  Look  at  the  world  and  consider  its  almost 
utter  social  and  economic  paralysis,  due  to  the  fact 
that  science  and  technology  have  leaped  ten  or  k 
years  in  advance  of  man’s  ability  to  control  these 
forces  for  the  general,  rather  than  special,  benefit! 
This,  then,  provides  for  the  intelligent  puldicist  ot 
the  future  rare  opportunities  of  service.  All  is  con¬ 
fusion  now,  due  to  yawning  gaps  of  public  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  in  the  logic  of  events  man  will  master  the 
.science  of  distribution  and  will  set  up  a  practical 
system  of  life  opportunity,  open  to  all  willing  and 
able  souls,  with  adecpiate  protection*  for  the  dis- 
(|ualified  minority.  'Phis  will  bring  the  golden  age. 
It  is  ahead  of  us.  Many  men  will  write  and  publish 
their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  on  the  crest  of  this, 
the  next  great  tide  on  the  sea  of  civilization.  1> 
you  have  a  mind  caiwblc  of  comprehending  the 
intricacies  of  economics  and  a  heart  attuned  to  the 
yearnings  of  humanity  for  a  more  eepial  system  oi 
life,  we  think  the  situation  which  cries  aloud  m 
every  community  today  |)rcsents  your  high  command 


Every  word  that  comes  from  Cuba  is  sus¬ 
pect,  for  all  newspapers  and  even  the  post- 
office  is  under  rigid  censorship. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS,  Xew  Y'ork 
ami  Philadelphia  publisher,  last 
week  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
••Committee  of  100”  composed  of 
wealthy  residents  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Others  named  at  the  same  time  were 
Charles  F.  Kettering  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  and  Joseph  E.  Widener,  sportsman 
and  art  patron,  of  Philadelphia. 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  publisher, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
were  guests  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  at  a  luncheon  at  the  White 
Hou.se,  Nov.  23. 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  co-publisher,  Ogden 
(Utah/  Standard-Examiner,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  California. 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher,  Portland 
(Me)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Maine  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection  for  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ships. 

Ralph  R.  Cronise,  co  -  publisher, 
Albany,  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald,  and 
for  two  terms  president,  Oregon  State 
Editorial  Association,  was  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  recently  on  a  business  trip.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cronise. 

Tom  R.  Hutton,  editor,  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press,  was  in  Washin^on  last 
week  to  cover  the  Roosevelt-Hoover 
debts  conference. 

J.  Robert  Smith,  editor,  Danville 
(Ky.)  Messenger,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Congressman-elect  John 
Young  Brown  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
will  have  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Frederick  Sullens,  editor,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News  and  his  wife  called 
on  President-elect  Roosevelt  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  last 
week. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Sunday  Republican,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  Naugatuck  Valley  Yale 
Alumni  .Association’s  annual  dinner  in 
Waterbury,  Nov.  22.  Mr.  Stevenson  re¬ 
tired  as  president  of  the  club. 

Frank  H.  Burgess,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader-Press,  and 
Edward  W.  Mackey,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Manitozvoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Ncivs, 
now  the  Herald-Times,  were  elected 
district  vice-presidents,  and  Ralph  S. 
Kingsley,  president  and  general  manager, 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  Nezvs,  and 
Henry  E.  Howe,  editor.  Prairie  du 
Chien  (Wis.)  Courier,  were  named  dis¬ 
trict  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  annual 
conference  in  Milwaukee  last  week. 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  publisher  and 
business  manager.  North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  was  re-elected  to 
congress  in  the  recent  election  for  the 
fifth  time. 

.A.  J.  Doud,  publisher,  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Journal-Miner,  was  in  San 
Francisco  on  business  recently. 

John  H.  Kelly,  editor,  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  presided  over  a  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  recently.  Mr.  Kelly 
is  vice-president  of  the  group,  which  is 
for  the  promotion  of  inland  waterways. 

Paul  .A.  Martin,  publisher,  iMtsing 
(Mich.)  State-Journal,  was  reappointed 
Nov.  22  by  Gov.  Wilber  M.  Brucker  to 
the  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium  com¬ 
mission. 

Everett  W.  Pate,  publisher,  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Daily  Nezvs,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Raymond  Fields,  editor,  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Leader,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Source  Records  Commission  of  the 
American  Legion. 

L.  R.  Blackman,  editor,  Moline  (111.) 
Dispatch,  was  honored  at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  of  the  Moline  .Association 
of  Commerce,  which  he  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  six  years.  Resolutions  praising 
Mr.  Blackman’s  services  to  the  com¬ 
munity  were  adopted.  In  responding 
the  editor  paid  tribute  to  his  associates 
in  the  Dispatch,  P.  S.  McGlynn,  pub¬ 


lisher,  Harry  A.  Sward,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  .August  Sundine,  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

ILLLAM  E.  HASKELL,  JR., 
assistant  president,  Nezv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the  -Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Newark,  Nov.  28. 

Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Constitution,  addressed  the 
.Atlanta  Rotary  Club  Nov.  22  on  “The 
Confessions  of  a  Newspaiierman.” 

Ale.xander  Warden,  business  manager. 
Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  .Advertising  Club  of  Great 
Falls  last  week. 

Ralpli  Whitney,  circulation  manager. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Nezvs,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  following  an  attack  of 
influenza. 

Homer  Record,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  .Imerican 
a>id  Republican,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  Maine. 

G.  E.  Braddock,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Prancisco  Call,  has 
been  advanced  by  the  Caterpillar  Trac¬ 
tor  Company  to  the  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager. 

Capt.  Wilton  M.  Briney,  air  corps 
reserve  and  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
last  week  was  elected  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  chapter.  Air  Corps  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Association. 

Victor  Rubenstein,  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Plushing  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Rubenstein  are  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Lee  Carol,  born  Nov.  28 
at  Flushing  hospital. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Nezvark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Call,  has  started  his  annual  fall 
swing  around  the  automobile  factories 
and  will  be  gone  three  weeks. 

Joseph  Dale,  of  the  local  display  staff, 
Nezv  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  has  been 
ill  for  the  past  10  days  with  influenza. 

H.  R.  Williams,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  graduate, 
recently  joined  the  Piqua  (O.)  Daily 
Call  advertising  staff. 

Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  general  manager, 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Nezvs,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Pampa  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  Rosenberger,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Buffalo  Times,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  oi)eration  performed  last 
week. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

INDER  R.  H.ARRIS,  managing 
editor,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
chairman,  Norfolk  Community  Fund. 

Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  managing  editor. 
Providence  (R.L)  Nezvs-Tribune,  is  on 
vacation. 

W.  C.  Robertson,  managing  editor. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


CE.  BROUGHTON,  editor  of  the 
.  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  and 
Wisconsin  national  Democratic  com¬ 
mitteeman  was 
one  of  the  first 
editors  to  fight 
for  the  return  of 
beer.  He  has  car¬ 
ried  on  the  fight 
for  12  years. 

He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  writing 
the  modification 
of  the  V'^olstead 
Act  in  the  wet 
plank  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Democratic 
platform.  The 
prohibition  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  de- 
l>ated  by  him  both  on  the  public 
platform  and  on  the  radio  with  Rev. 
Robert  Gordon,  then  pastor  of  a  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  Baptist  church,  who 
challenged  him.  The  debates  attracted 
thousands  of  persons  and  hundreds 
were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 

He  is  active  and  prominent  in  the 
Elks  organization  and  at  present  holds 
the  second  highest  office  in  the  order, 
that  of  grand  esteemed  leading  knight. 

Since  1907  Mr.  Broughton  has  l^en 
editor  of  the  Sheboygan  Press  which 
will  celebrate  its  25th  anniversary  Dec. 
17.  His  newsi)aper  career  was  started 
in  1884  when  he  ran  handbills  and  set 
type  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Journal. 


Minneapolis  Star,  is  being  mentioned 
for  postmaster  of  Minneapolis  under 
the  Democratic  administration. 

William  Coe  has  succeded  Ed  Naugle 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald.  Jack  Gurnett  has  joined 
the  staff  and  taken  Coe’s  place  on  the 
reportorial  staff.  W.  P.  Dozier.  Jr.,  has 
also  been  added  to  the  new  staff. 

A1  Chase,  Chicago  Tribune  real  estate 
editor,  observed  his  20th  service  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  Tribune  in  November. 
Elmer  Douglas,  Tribune  metropolitan 
section  photographer,  also  observed  his 
20th  service  year  in  November. 

George  Erhart,  formerly  of  the 
Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  Nezvs,  has  joined 
the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star  news  staff. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va. )  Ledger-Dispatch,  attended  the 
Army-Notre  Dame  game  in  New  York, 
Nov.  26. 

Mark  L.  Goodwin,  Washington  corr 
respondent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Nezvs, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ross  Sterling’s  personal  staff  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  The 
commission  will  be  presented  to  Good¬ 
win  in  Washington  Dec.  5  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Claud  A’.  Birkhead,  of  San 
.Antonio. 

(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


OLIVER’S  Adventures 

by  Gus  Mager 

A  strip  for  boys  and  men — and  all  others  who  like 
adventure  and  thrills. 

Mager  has  been  doing  this  boy  adventure  strip  for 
six  years — and  it’s  as  popular  today  as  when  Oliver 
first  left  the  orphan’s  home  for  his  career  of  thrilling 
e.\periences. 

Mager  knows  Nature,  and  plays  Nature  interest  all 
through  his  scenarios. 
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By 

VIC  FORSYTHE 


OUT  of  the  prize-fightins  gisme 
and  now  in  a  whirl  of  frenzied 
finance,  Joe  Jinks  plunges  on 
December  19  into  a  continuity  that 
has  set  the  home  office  whooping 
with  joy  and  excitement  as  Vic 
Forsythe’s  drawings  have  disclosed 
a  whirlwind  detective-romance,  full 
of  intrigue  and  laughter  and  breath¬ 
less  climaxes.  This  continuity  is 
clearly  one  of  the  best  in  the  Joe 
Jinks  saga  .  .  .  and  its  beginning 
.  .  .  Monday,  December  19  .  .  . 
makes  a  perfect  time  for  getting  in 
on  the  Joe  Jinks  daily  strip  and 
Sunday  page.  .  .  . 


For  Terms  and  Samples,  Please 
Write  to 

UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOURJAILY. 

General  .Manauer 

220  Ea«t  42n<l  Street, 

New  York 
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\V.  T.  A.  Haynes.  Jr.,  police  reporter, 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  has  resigned  to 
work  on  a  weekly  paper  in  Baltimore. 


Carl  Louis  Mortison,  cartoonist, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American-Repub¬ 
lican,  and  creator  of  the  character, 
Lester  Green,  addressed  meetings  of  the 
Harwinton,  Conn.,  and  Beacon  Valley, 
Conn.,  Granges  last  week. 

Wade  M.  Condon  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  feature 


Robert  B.  \yihon,  Philadelphia  Even-  gjjjtor  of  the  Tribune  and  Telegram. 
wg  Ledger,  is  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  tt  •  u-  r  r  l  j- 

gathering  material  for  a  series  of  Lather  Harrison,  chief  of  the  edi- 
svndicate  articles  on  President-elect  tonal  page,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
•p  .  -If  Oklahoman,  was  principal  speaker  at 

,,,  ,,,  t  j  the  banquet  of  the  Oklahoma  Building 

i  ht  and  Loan  League,  Nov.  17. 

writer,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  is  on  his  ,.  „  , 

annual  hunting  trip.  ,  Al,  ''arden,  s^rts  editor  Ogden 

Marie  Parks  (Mrs.  Frank  Rising),  (Vl!^V 
formerly  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  ^'th  the  Weber  College,  Ogden,  football 
Post  staff,  is  now  teaching  journalism  tea?  which  will  play  two  games  in 
in  the  Paul  Hayne  Vocational  school,  California  and  one  m  Honolulu. 
Birmingham  Francis  Mock  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 

Lou  Jaffe,  Philadelphia  Evening  staff  recently  spent  a  vacation 

Ledger  sporU  writer,  is  on  a  winter  wuh  h.s  pa^en^s  m  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 
vacation  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  '  "  " 

Roy  Robert,  radio  editor  and  news 
broadcaster,  Atlanta  Constitution  is 
back  to  work  following  a  week’s  illness. 

Bud  Shaver,  of  the  Detroit  Times 


sports  staff,  covered  the  third  annual 
Miami  Biltmore  Open  golf  tournament 
at  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  Nov.  27. 

Ex-Mavor  W'illiam  A.  Bulivant,  night 
editor,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Even¬ 
ing  Enterprise,  has  returned  to  work 
following  a  week’s  vocation. 


George  B.  Catlin,  historian,  Detroit 
Xeu’s,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Michigan  Historical  Commission  by 
Gov.  W’ilber  M.  Brucker. 

Valentine  Sandburg,  formerly  car¬ 
toonist.  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  the 
AVtt'  York  World  is  editor  of  the 
Teaneck  (N.J.)  //c//>cr,  a  new  magazine. 

Pat  Dozier,  telegraph  editor,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  is  on  vacation. 

John  D.  Barry,  San  Francisco  News 
columnist,  was  slightly  hurt  and  John 


Covle  Tincher  of  the  Minneapolis  Thompson,  feature  writer  and  publisher 
Tribune  is  at  the  veterans’  hospital  at  of  Commerce,  suffered  a 

Minneapolis  for  an  operation.  fractured  collar  bone  m  a  San  Francisco 

,  .  *  .,  ^  automobile  accident  Nov.  21. 

Saul^rson  o  t  e  • "  YorkMst  C-  Henthorne,  editorial  director. 

Ledger  stin,  ^isi^ew  \oTk  \^st  (Okla.)  World.  Harrv  B.  Rut- 

week  to  attend  the  dUutn  anniversiar>  ,  ,  i  •  i 

celeLtion  for  Spinoza.  Mr.  Carson,  ‘^dge  secretary.  National  EdUonal  as- 
an  authority  of  Spinoza,  has  just  com-  D.  Northrup.  edi- 

pleted  a  b^graphy  on  him,  to  be  pub-  (Okla.)  Events  were  recently 

iS  after  The  first  of  the  year.  initiated  as  associate  members.  Sigma 
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Delta  Chi,  University  of  Oklahoma,  at 
Norman.  Okla. 

W.  E.  Debnam.  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispat  eh,  and  Ralph 
Pool,  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot, 
attended  the  dedication  of  the  Wright 
Memorial  at  Kittv  Hawk,  N.  C., 
Nov.  19. 

G.  A.  Seel,  city  editor,  Galveston 
Tribune  and  Stanley  E.  Babb,  literary 
page  editor,  Galveston  Nezes,  attended 
annual  Texas-Texas  A.  M.  game  in 
Austin  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dennis  J.  Kelliher,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Globe  reportorial  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Kelliher  observed  their  30th  wedding 
anniversary  Nov.  26. 

J.  H.  Grizzard,  editorial  writer,  Gal¬ 
veston  Tribune,  spent  part  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  recently  with  friends  in  Dallas. 

D.  Emlyn  Evans,  night  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  “The  Family  Up¬ 
stairs’’  by  the  Utica  Players. 

_  ..  Edgar  Brown,  assistant  editor,  Min- 

0«orie  Brandrnburi.  Corrttpimdint ;  OUo  L.  Bruin.  _-i  yitti  u-ill  con-c  uc 

Airrrtiniig  R,prtKntaHrr.  Pwlflc  Coiit  Rrprt  era/  .springs  (  .‘\rK. ;  IWl,  Will  serve  aS 

. .  -  private  secretary  to  Ben  Cravens,  con¬ 
gressman-elect  from  the  Fourth  Arkan¬ 
sas  District. 

George  B.  Catlin.  of  the  Detroit 
Neios  editorial  staff,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission 
by  Governor  Brucker. 

Bernard  C.  DeWitt  of  the  Jackson- 
Z'ille  (Fla.)  Times-Union  city  staff, 
was  recently  in  Tallahassee  covering  a 
Florida  State  Railroad  Commission 
hearing. 

Gerald  Pryor  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  Providence  (R.  1.)  News-Trib¬ 
une;  Thomas  Dugan  and  David  Bou¬ 
chard  of  the  news  staff  attended  the 
Army-Notre  Dame  game  at  New  York. 

Bruce  Manning,  formerly  of  the  New 
Orleans  (I^. )  Item-Tribune,  husband 
of  Gwen  Bristow  of  the  Times-Pica- 
yune,  is  in  a  hospital  in  New  Orleans, 
recovering  from  an  operation. 

Edward  S.  Doherty,  Jr.,  of  the 
Prmndence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin  copy  desk, 
has  returned  from  his  vacation  spent 
with  Mrs.  Doherty  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Bernard  _  Haggarty,  political  writer, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  will  soon 
leave  St.  Agnes’  hospital,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  has  l;een  for  several  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 
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Early  Maxwell,  sports  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  Evening  Appeal,  covered  the  Tu- 
lane-Louisiana  State  University  game 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Nov.  26. 

William  Brandt,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Times  sports  staff,  now  with 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  in 
New  York  last  week  to  cover  the 
Army-Notre  Dame  game. 

Lewey  V.  Robinson,  city  editor,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post,  is  back  at  work 
after  serving  as  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  at  a  special 
economy  session. 

L.  L.  Evans,  financial  editor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  and  Philip  Lawwill,  edi¬ 
tor,  Real  Estate  News,  made  a  motor 
trip  last  week  to  Florida  where  they 
passed  a  fortnight. 

Steve  McGinnis,  federal  building  re¬ 
porter,  Birmingham  Post,  recently  made 
a  trip  to  federal  prison,  Atlanta,  as  a 
special  deputy  transferring  prisoners 
and  obtained  a  first-hand  story  of  the 
prison  life  of  Al  Capone. 

Larry  Lawrence,  feature  and  sports 
section  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Carolina  Ann,  born  Nov.  18. 

Miss  Jane  Lyle,  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Birmingham  Post,  recently  made 
her  debut  at  the  annual  debutante  ball  at 
the  Birmingham  Country  Club. 

C.  A .  Wilson  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  day  copy  desk,  attended  the 
Minnesota- Wisconsin  football  game  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

Eric  M.  Knight,  movie  critic,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  will  be  married 
next  month  to  Miss  Ruth  Frances 
Brylawski,  Pennsylvania  fencing  cham¬ 
pion  and  tenth  ranking  woman  fencer  in 
the  U.  S. 

Martin  J.  Flaherty,  political  editor, 
Proindence  (R.  1.)  News-Tribune,  has 
returned  from  a  week’s  vacation. 

Ted  Bomar,  telegraph  editor,  Sher- 
ttuin  (Tex.)  Democrat,  and  his  bride, 
formerly  Miss  Dorothy  Burns  of  Sher¬ 
man,  spent  a  short  honeymoon  in  San 
Antonio  following  their  marriage 
Thanksgiving  day  at  Durant,  Okla. 

Charles  Parker,  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer  staff,  was 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Nov.  24  cover¬ 
ing  the  Virginia-Carolina  football  game. 

Ben  Baines,  city  editor,  San  Antonio 
Evening  News,  and  Miss  Berta  Lowman 
of  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  will  be  married 
Dec.  21. 

George  Arris  of  the  Proiidence 
(R.  1.)  Bulletin  financial  department, 
has  returned  from  a  week’s  hunting 
trip  in  Maine. 

Guy  Langley  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  News-Tribune  news  staff, 

spent  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  with 
relatives  in  New  Hampshire. 

William  H.  Zerbe,  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  giving  a  series  of  ten  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Douglas  R.  Oliver,  for  several  years 
Toronto  Globe  reporter  at  the  Ontario 
Parliament  buildings,  has  resigned  to 
take  a  similar  position  with  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire.  Thomas  Madigan  has 
left  the  Globe  city  desk  to  cover  the 
assignment. 

Ray  Walsh,  photographer,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  witnessed  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  a  woman  last  week  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  later  testified  at  the  inquest 
in  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Don  Skene,  former  Nezv  York 
Herald  Tribune  sports  writer,  sailed  for 
New  York  Nov.  26  after  several  months 
in  Bermuda  as  the  guest  of  the  Joel 
Sayres.  Recent  Bermuda  arrivals  are 
F.  Raymond  Daniel  of  the  Nezv  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Daniel,  and  James 
Thurber  of  The  New  Yorker.  Cithers 
are  James  Aliert  Wales  of  the 
Wales  Advertising  .\gency  and  Arthur 
Samuels,  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Howard  L.  White,  society  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  George 
Daley,  sports  editor,  and  Stanley  Wood¬ 
ward  of  the  snorts  staff,  covered  the 
Army  and  Navv  football  game  at 
Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  3. 


George  B.  Schuyler,  telegraph  editor 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Built, 
tin,  addressed  the  Williamsport  Rotary 
Club  on  “Behind  the  Headlines’’ 
cently,  giving  a  word  picture  of  the 
process  of  making  a  newspaper. 

James  J.  Hart,  former  Cleveland  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  from  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 

Merlin  Kennedy,  general  assignments 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  will  direct 
the  latest  production  at  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Little  Theatre. 

Leland  Stowe,  Paris  correspondent 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke  re¬ 
cently  before  the  current  events  class  of 
the  American  Women’s  Club  in  Paris, 

Richard  Vidmer  of  the  sports  staff 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke  over 
WOR  Nov.  27  on  “Football,  Then  and 
Now.’’ 

John  P.  Gilday  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  staff  last  week  addressed  the 
Eleonor  M.  Denny  Club  on  "Some 
Aspects  of  the  Poetry  of  Robert 
Browning.” 

Herman  E.  Cooper,  former  reporter 
on  the  night  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  opened  a  law  office  recently  in 
New  York. 

Tom  Collins,  Sunday  editor,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  spoke  Nov.  27  at 
the  Country  Club  Christian  Church,  on 
“The  Art  of  Reading.”  The  third  an¬ 
nual  bound  edition  of  Mr.  Collins’  daily 
column,  “Galley  Three,”  now  is  on  sale, 

Neil  Whitney,  city  hall  reporter, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  will  soon  return 
to  his  duties  after  being  incapacitated 
for  several  months  with  a  broken  leg 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Kenneth  Uhl,  of  the  copy  desk.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  is  author  of  a 
series  of  six  articles  being  published  in 
that  newspaper,  relating  his  experiences 
hoboing  in  the  United  States. 

Charles  Newmark,  former  sports 
writer,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 
American,  and  Miss  Gella  Cohen,  of 
Rochester,  have  announced  their  en¬ 
gagement. 

Ray  Mullins,  formerly  with  the 
Hickory  (N.  C.)  Record,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN  ^I.  PALMER,  representative 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising 
agency  in  San  Francisco,  to  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Perkins  of  Chicago,  Nov.  3. 

Wendell  Bedichek,  managing  editor, 
Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  to 
Miss  Ruth  McCullough,  Austin, 
Nov.  16. 

Everett  M.  Boyd,  telegraph  editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Harrington  last  week. 

Glenn  Thompson,  copy  reader,  Cin- 
cinnati  Enquirer,  to  Miss  Margery  Lee 
at  the  bride’s  home  in  Sayler  Park, 
Nov.  19. 

Miss  Eleanor  Calwell,  feature  staff, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  to  John 
Alfred  Mullican,  Philadelphia  attorney, 
Nov.  23  at  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Frances  Irene  Blatherwick  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  to  F^rederick  Mills 
Adkins,  Eastern  Color  Printing  Com- 
I>any  division  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American  and  Republican  at  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  recently. 

D.  H.  Hughes,  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  to  Miss  Frances  King  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  26. 

Edward  W.  Davis,  sports  editor, 
Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times,  to  Miss 
Beulah  Ruffin,  society  editor  of  the 
paper,  at  Chester,  Va.,  Nov.  23.  They 
spent  their  honeymoon  in  Philadelphia. 

Alphonse  Suttner,  of  the  Hilbert 
(Wis.)  Favorite  staff,  to  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  McKlosky,  in  Waukegan,  Ill., 
Nov.  11. 

Bruce  Eggleston  Griggs,  one-time 
.Milwaukee  newspaperman,  to  Miss  lone 
Quinby,  former  Chicago  reporter,  at 
Milwaukee,  Nov.  19.  They  will  sail  for 
the  South  Seas  on  their  honeymoon 
where  they  will  gather  material  for  a 
book. 
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A  "NEW  DEAL” 

EOR  NEWSPAPERS 

A  revised  plan,  effective  January  first, 
includes  an  additional  service  that  will 
increase  advertising  volume 

Increased  selling  effort  plus  a  sound  plan  produces  results  even  in  the 
present  trying  times.  This  accomplishment  is  only  possible  with  a 
complete  Cooking  School  service  such  as  we  are  offering. 


Here  are  a  jew  concrete  examples  quoted  from  recent  letters: 


We  have  just  finished  our  4th  suc¬ 
cessful  Cooking  School  and  although 
conditions  in  Wilmington  have  been 
critical  from  a  business  standpoint,  I 
think  that  the  recent  school  was  the 
most  successful  we  have  held. 

—WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

-STAR-NEWS 

Also  we  greatly  appreciate  the  na¬ 
tional  lineage  which  you  brought  to  us 
this  year  which  was  the  largest,  we 
believe,  we  have  ever  enjoyed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  Cooking  Schools. 
—OSWEGO,  N.Y.— PALLADIUM-TIMES 


Our  Cooking  School  held  last  week 
was  a  great  success,  both  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  promotional  stand¬ 
point,  bringing  us  approximately  ten 
thousand  lines  over  last  year’s  lineage. 

—BANGOR,  ME.— DAILY  NEWS 

From  a  strict  business  standpoint  the 
school  was  most  profitable.  From  the 
standpoint  of  prestige  to  Every  Even¬ 
ing  we  have  never  conducted  a  more 
successful  event. 

—WILMINGTON,  DEL, 
—EVERY  EVENING 


We  carried  approximately  20,000 
lines  of  national,  an^  30,000  lines  of 
local  in  connection  with  the  school. 
With  everything  so  satisfactory,  we 
want  to  convey  to  you  and  your  organ¬ 
ization  our  thanks  for  the  splendid 
cooperation. 

—MARTINS  FERRY,  OHIO 
—DAILY  TIMES 

I  know  that  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  we  feel  that  our  cooking 
school  this  year  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  we  have  conducted  to  date. 

—ALBANY,  N.  Y.— TIMES  UNION 


We  have  no  affiliation  with  radio  Cooking  Schools  which  are  being  offered 
advertisers  today.  Our  allegiance  is  now,  always  has  been  and  will  remain 
with  newspapers.  We  believe  firmly  in  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  we  are  continuously  trying  to  develop  prospective  advertisers,  both 
national  and  local,  into  consistent  users  of  newspaper  space. 


We  have  a  few  open  dates  for  the  Spring  Season  beginning  January  1st. 
Your  inquiry  will  bring  full  particulars  promptly. 

We  Conduct  More  Cooking  Schools  for  Daily  Newsapers  Than  Any 
Other  Organization  —  There  Must  Be  a  Reason 

IW e  still  guarantee  a  definite  amount  of  extra 
national  advertising  from  specified  accounts. 

Home  Economics  Service  Corporation 

247  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 
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ADVERTISING  MUST  BEAT  TOMTOM 
IN  FAVOR  OF  JUDICIOUS  SPENDING 

Soundest  Economic  Relief  Would  Be  a  Substantial  Increase 
in  Gross  Turnover,  Hearst  Financial  Writer  Tells 
New  York  Advertising  Women 


Business  needs  the  specialists  in 
advertising  and  selling  to  "restore 
the  economic  balance  by  beating  the 
tomtom  in  favor 
of  judicious  si)end- 
ing  instead  of 
irrational  hoard¬ 
ing,”  M  e  r  r  y  1  e 
Stanley  Rukeyser, 
Hearst  financial 
writer,  told  tlie 
A  V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g 
Women’s  Club  of 
New  York  at  a 
dinner  meeting 
Nov.  22. 

"The  greatest 
and  soundest  eco¬ 
nomic  relief  that 
could  be  admin¬ 
istered  would  consist  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  gross  turnover,”  he  said. 

Analyzing  the  process  by  which 
“through  mismanagement  and  drifting, 
the  potential  blessings  of  technological 
advance  were  stupidly  converted  into  a 
gradual  impoverishment  of  the  consumer 
market,”  the  speaker  went  on : 

“.\nd  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
advertising? 

“From  my  viewpoint,  business  needs 
more  of  the  crusading  spirit.  It  needs 
a  certain  amount  of  evangelical  zeal 
to  improve  the  lot  of  other  men.  It 
has  found  that  it  cannot  deal  profitably 
with  paupers.  Therefore  it  becomes  a 
concern  of  prudent  vendors  to  keep 
their  customers  in  reasonably  good  finan¬ 
cial  condition. 

“.Advertising  is  needed  not  only  to 
spread  the  new  gospel,  but  to  clarify 
the  objectives  of  business  men. 

“.Advertising  should  warn  the  un¬ 
thinking  of  the  social  crime  of  under¬ 
consumption. 

“.Advertising  should  re-affirm  the  doc¬ 
trine  that,  if  we  all  begin  running  to 
some  constructive  purpose,  instead  of  in 
fright,  there  will  be  improvement. 

“.Advertising  should  lift  consumers 
from  their  inferiority  complex,  and  re¬ 
mind  them  that  they  are  the  real  powers 
behind  the  throne — the  ones  who  decide 
without  appeal  which  products  shall 
succeed  and  which  shall  fail.  When 
consumers  pull  in  their  horns  a  little, 
the  change  is  frequently  enough  to  put 
hitherto  profitable  businesses  in  the  red. 

“.Advertising  should  also  stress  that 
in  the  present  depreciated  market  for 
ships  and  shoes  and  sealing  wax,  beauty, 
charm  and  serviceability  are  on  the 
bargain  counter — vastly  cheaper  than 
they  have  been ;  f)ossibly  distinctly 
cheaper  than  they  will  be. 

“.Advertising  should  aim  to  break  the 
deadlfKrk  of  uncertainty,  which  has 
locked  the  gates  to  commerce.  When 
consumers  with  funds  buy  freely,  money 
tends  to  become  efficient  and  active. 
The  velocity  of  the  turnover  of  money 
is  increasefl.  To  the  extent  that  this 
occurs,  factories  tend  to  hum  with  activ¬ 
ity.  and  stores  become  crowdefl  with 
buyers. 

“The  thrifty  housewife,  who  is  the 
purchasing  agent  for  the  .American 
family,  is  little  concerned  with  the 
broader  political  economy  of  her  buying 
policies. 

“She  knows  that  there  are  times  when 
it  is  l)etter  to  accumulate  cash  than  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  is  true  in  latter  stages 
of  lxK>ms.  when  prices  for  merchandise 
are  greatly  inflated  and  when  inven¬ 
tories  in  the  homes  are  vastly  in  excess 
of  near-term  needs.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  well  to  go  ‘kmg’  on  money 
and  ‘short’  on  gf>ods,  because  the  pros¬ 
pects  favor  declining  prices  for  com- 
mMities  and  rising  purchasing  jxjwer 
for  money. 

“On  the  other  hand,  after  a  major 
deT<ression.  during  which  prices  have 
fallen  with  unusual  severity,  the  pros¬ 
pects  favor  a  recovery  in  commodity 
prices  and  a  fall  in  the  purchasing 


power  of  money.  We  are  at  such  a 
juncture  now. 

“Money — the  dollar — is  now  virtually 
at  a  peak  in  buying  power  and,  as  con¬ 
fidence  is  restored,  the  purchasing  jKDwer 
of  money  will  tend  to  decline  as  prices 
advance.” 

Commenting  that  many  persons  are 
willing  to  buy,  but  are  without  money, 
Mr.  Rukeyser  said: 

“The  job  of  business  is  not  only  to 
encourage  the  stingy  to  spend  but  also 
to  endow  the  penniless  with  jobs  and 
spending  power.”  He  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  the  farming  population,  saying 
that  any  marked  pick-up  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  would  immediately  strengthen  our 
whole  economic  situation  and  would  go 
far  toward  relieving  industrial  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Buying  would  begin  at  once  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected  benefits,  and 
sellers  would  again  be  ready  to  extend 
credit  to  them.  As  another  factor  in 
improving  purchasing  power,  he  said; 

“The  capacity  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  stimulate  con¬ 
struction  jobs  will  give  practical  results 
ne.xt  year  rather  than  this.  This  is  one 
of  the  hoi)eful  signs  on  the  economic 
horizon  for  1933,  and  will  tend  to  sup¬ 
port  the  hope  that  general  business  may 
rally  ne.xt  spring. 

“Have  we  turned  the  corner?”  he 
asked. 

“Many  are  joining  the  bandwagon  to 
say  that  we  have.  I  should  prefer  to 
say  that  we  have  turned  one  corner, 
and  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
turning  numerous  others  before  we  get 
to  our  destination  of  a  balanced  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  There  are  cross  roads  ahead, 
and  we  shall  have  to  make  up  our 
mind  on  numerous  economic  riddles. 

“By  the  end  of  1930,  or  the  spring  of 
the  spring  of  1931,  the  salutary  or  cor¬ 
rective  phase  of  the  depression  was 
over.  There  had  already  been  sufficient 
liquidation  of  the  excesses,  fallacies,  and 
mistakes  of  the  previous  boom. 

“Since  that  time,  the  world  has  been 
suffering  from  the  uncontrollable  effects 
of  the  vicious  cycle  of  deflation. 

“Most  of  this  year,  particularly  in 
the  United  .States,  has  been  concentrated 
on  purely  defensive  measures,  such  as 
loans  to  indigent  banks  and  needy  rail¬ 
roads. 

“Perhaps  in  1933  we  can  signalize  a 
new  chapter,  and  turn  to  offensive  meas¬ 
ures.  aimed  at  removing  the  barriers  to 
an  economic  equilibrium.  These  must 
be  aimed  at  restoring  purchasing  i)Ower, 
raising  the  gross  volume  of  business, 
and  hence  relieving  capital  and  labor 
alike  of  the  blight  of  unemployment. 

“In  the  interim  over  the  winter,  dis¬ 
tress  will  inevitably  be  very  great,  and 
I>ermanent  measures  cannot  oi)eratc 


quickly  enough.  There  will  have  to  be 
concentration  on  mere  relief.  And  in 
aiding  the  needy  we  should  not  be 
restrained  by  any  academic  fears  that 
we  might  be  injuring  their  individualism. 
The  unemployed  and  the  destitute  are 
primarily  the  victims  of  social  blunders, 
for  which  they  as  individuals  cannot  be 
held  primarily  accountable. 

“In  1933,  if  progress  is  to  be  made 
toward  establishing  true  economic  bal¬ 
ance,  outstanding  business  debts  must 
be  brought  into  balance  with  current 
gross  volume. 

“The  best  way  to  do  this  is  through 
promoting  a  larger  gross  volume  of 
business. 

“If  business  fails  to  achieve  this,  it 
will  have  to  seek  balance  by  reducing 
the  real  burdens  of  debts.  This  may  be 
accomplished  through  voluntary  read¬ 
justments  of  capital  structures,  or 
through  receiverships  in  weak  situa¬ 
tions.  Another  way  to  relieve  the  real 
burden  of  debts  would  be  through  re¬ 
ducing  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
by  raising  the  general  price  level,  whose 
precipitate  decline  from  the  1929  level 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  unbal¬ 
anced  state  at  present.  Far  more  de¬ 
faults  are  ascribable  to  rank  instability 
of  the  price  level  than  to  the  feeble 
ethics  of  business  men.  Decisions, 
which  in  1929  were  sound  on  the  basis 
of  the  current  price  level  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  gross  volume  of  business,  seem 
foolish  today  when  judged  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  current  price  level  and  the 
current  gross  volume  of  business. 

“In  promoting  gross  as  advertising 
folk,  you  should  not  of  course  expect 
the  buying  attitude  of  the  public  to 
change  too  rapidly.  The  soundest 
approach  is  to  sell  by  appealing  to  the 
economy  comple.x. 

“In  looking  ahead,  our  faith  is 
strengthened  by  the  economic  fortresses 
already  conquered  this  year.  The  defen¬ 
sive  strategy  has  not  been  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  spirit  of  financial  panic  has 
been  broken.  The  international  run  on 
the  dollar  was  repulsed  last  spring. 

“The  dynamic  power  of  shortages  in 
consumption  goods  industries,  such  as 
textiles  and  foodstuffs,  resulted  in  a 
distinct  upward  spurt  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  autumn,  followed  by  a 
sidewise  movement  at  a  tremendously 
subnormal  level. 

“The  barriers  to  progress,  including 
low  purchasing  power  and  artificial 
political  restraints  such  as  tariff  wars, 
import  embargoes  and  exchange  restric¬ 
tions,  are  still  great,  but  we  know  that 
they  are  not  insurmountable.  Con¬ 
sumer  inventories  are  low  in  every 
home,  and  average  families  will  buy 
freely  as  soon  as  they  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  jobs  are  substituted  for 
current  unemployment. 

“Nevertheless,  management  will  have 
to  battle  for  success  in  1933.  Profits 
will  go  to  the  superior  directors,  rather 
than  flow  easily  to  all  who  are  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Points  of  difference  in  manage¬ 
ment  will  tell  under  these  highly  com¬ 
petitive  prospective  conditions.  .Superior 
management  will  express  itself  in  ad¬ 


SPENT  VACATION  IN  SOUTH 


Carl  W.  Jones,  publisher,  Minneapolis  Journal  (left)  photographed  with  I..  K. 
Nicholson,  president  of  the  Neui  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  whom  he  visited 
while  on  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Gulf  Coast  Nov.  25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  spent 
several  days  in  Biloxi  and  New  Orleans. 


vance  sensing  of  style  trends,  in  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  aggressiveness  in  merchandising 
appeals,  and  in  the  display  of  courage 
amidst  widespread  hesitation  and  stag¬ 
nation. 

“X’enturesome  advertising  stands  out 
esj)ecially  vividly  nowadays,  when  there 
is  no  problem  of  traffic  congestion  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  our  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Accordingly,  it 
is  possible  nowadays  to  buy  more  public 
attention  value  for  fewer  dollars  than 
ever  before. 

“Business  volume  and  profits  have 
sunken  so  low  in  1932  that  the  line  of 
least  resistance  in  1933  would  appear 
to  be  upward.  Further  great  losses 
from  inventory  mark-downs  seem  un¬ 
likely.  The  very  reverse  is  more  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  expected. 

“Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 
of  an  increase  in  gross  volume  in  1933, 
.Accordingly,  the  prospects  for  business 
profits  should — to  say  the  least — be  dis¬ 
tinctly  better  than  in  1932,  when  they 
have  approached  the  vanishing  point."  ’ 

CHRISTMAS  SEASON  PARADE 

Chicago  Merchants  Sponsor  Street 

Spectacle — Dailies  Have  Floats 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  28.— A  “Parade  of 
Toys”  marked  the  gala  opening  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Christmas  shopping  season  here 
last  Saturday.  The  parade  was  sixin- 
sored  by  the  State  Street  Council  of 
department  store  merchants. 

Thousands  of  youngsters  lined  State 
Street  as  the  parade  passed.  Ten  girls 
followed  the  band  in  the  starched  move¬ 
ments  and  colorful  uniforms  of  “The 
Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers.” 

Three  Chicago  newspapers  prepared 
floats.  The  Chicago  Tribune  had  Little 
Orphan  Annie  and  Sandy,  her  dog; 
Kayo  and  other  characters  from  Trib¬ 
une  comics.  The  Chicago  Daily  Xews 
had  Meskal  Ike  riding  in  one  of  the 
original  Wells-Fargo  stage  coaches,  ac- 
cornpanied  by  Indians  and  cowboys.  The 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  float  showing  the  Chicago 
skyline  and  an  enlargement  of  a  page 
of  the  newspaper. 


NEW  LEGISLATIVE  GROUP 

Three  Indiana  Press  Associatioai 
Forming  Co-operative  Body 

Representatives  of  three  Indiana 
newspaper  associations,  the  Indiana 
Democratic  Editorial  .Association,  the 
Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  in  Indianapolis  Dec. 
10  to  organize  an  Inter-Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  new  organization  will  replace  the 
legislative  committee  which  has  acted 
in  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  general 
assembly  for  Indiana  newspapers. 
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STARKE  STOCK  IS  SOLD 

Representing  a  group  of  stockholders. 
Cajit.  Leonard  R.  Sargent  of  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.,  recently  purchased  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  477J  shares 
of  stock  in  the  X’irginian  &  Pilot  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  .Vor- 
folk  Virginian  &  Pilot.  The  price  was 
$2(K).2S  per  .share  and  the  stock  was  a 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Col.  Lucien 
1).  .Starke,  former  publisher  of  tlienews- 
pa|KT. 


SECRETARY  TO  GOVERNOR 

Neil  W.  Kimball,  editor  of  the 
Golden  (Colo.)  'Transcript,  will  be¬ 
come  iirivate  secretary  to  Governor 
Edwin  C.  Johnson  when  the'  latter  takes 
office  Jan.  10.  Mr.  Kimball  is  also 
jiresident  of  the  Craig  (Colo.)  Enipift 
Courier.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  man.'tged  Johnson’s  cam¬ 
paign. 

NEWS  MEN  VISIT  POPE 

Three  American  newspapermen  were 
granted  audiences  by  the  Pope  in  Vati¬ 
can  City.  Nov.  25.  They  were  Carl  D. 
Groat,  United  Press;  James  Duffy, -Aw 
Vorh  IVorld  -  Telegram,  and  Frank 
.Markey,  George  Matthew  Adams  News- 
IiaiKT  Syndicate. 
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HALVORSEN 


Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  SPACE  AND  WASTE 


Sales  and  Installations  under  direction  of 

CHARLES  M.  BURKE 

who  designed  and  directed  the  building  of 
the  Mailing  Room  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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Hints  Hints 
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Necessary  Number 
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Illustration  shows 
5-Unit  Machine 
Delivery  End 


Commercial  Appeal 
Birmingham  News 
Seattle  Times 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Sydney  (Australia)  Sun 

• 

Is  your  Mail  Room 
in  step  with  Other 
Departments  ? 

• 

For  Complete 
Information 
write 

NONPAREIL 

MACHINE 

COMPANY 

30  Monitor  Street 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J; 
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BETTER  NEWSPAPERS 
SEEN  BY  MILTON 

Conscious  of  Social  Responsibility, 
Newspapers  Giving  Realistic 
Picture  of  Conditions, 

Says  Editor 


Newspapers  are  “becoming  more  and 
more  impressed  with  their  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  are  trying  to  give  the 
world  a  realistic  picture  of  its  condi¬ 
tions,”  said  George  Fort  Milton,  editor 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Xcios  in  a 
lecture  in  Birmingham  Tuesday  under 
auspices  of  the  Howard  College  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Adult  Education. 

“The  Newspaper  in  a  Changing 
World,”  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Milton’s 
address.  He  declared  that  “one  great 
need  of  mankind  is  an  increase  of  in¬ 
telligence,  or  perhaps  1  should  say  an 
increased  use  of  existing  intelligence, 
more  transformance  of  static  knowledge 
into  dynamic  judgment  and  action. 
Hence,  I  know  few  more  important  en¬ 
terprises  in  the  nation  today  than  those 
which  seek  to  quicken  our  mental  proc¬ 
esses,  to  vivify  our  intellectual  curiosi¬ 
ties,  to  expand  our  horizons,  deepen  our 
understandings.  In  other  words,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  understand  and  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  our  extraordinary  modern 
world. 

“The  men  who  secure,  digest  and  edit 
the  news,  and  those  who  interpret  it 
editorially  have  as  high  a  conception  of 
their  function  in  and  obligation  to  society 
as  most  of  the  other  so-called  profes¬ 
sions,”  he  said.  He  praised  “self-criti¬ 
cism”  in  journalism.  Nearly  every  edi¬ 
tor  is  aware  that  “fundamentally  a 
newspaper  exists  as  a  public  trustee 
dedicate  to  the  printing  of  the  news,” 
he  declared. 

Mr.  Milton  characterized  the  news¬ 
paper  from  1905  to  1925  as  being  “as 
much  a  feature  paper  as  newspaper.” 
However,  today  he  said  the  relative 
space  given  to  crime  and  politics  has 
decrea^,  while  business,  charity,  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  education,  art  and  literature 
have  b^  getting  materially  increased 
attention. 

“The  newspaper's  attitude  toward  news 
has  been  shifting  with  the  world’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life,”  he  said. 

The  speaker  also  praised  journalism 
for  a  “keener  scrutiny  of  shams  and 
stupidities,  increasing  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gent  criticism  of  the  pundits  of  public 
office,”  and  the  campaigns  for  decreased 
costs  in  government  and  unemployment 
relief. 

“The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  is 
going  to  be  better  than  the  newspajK-r 
of  today,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Milton  was  introduced  by  Judge 
Charles  N.  Feidelson.  associate  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


J.  S.  CHALMERS  ILL 

J.  S.  Chalmers,  veteran  newspaj^er- 
man  and  city  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  is  seriously  ill  with  rheumatic 
fever  in  Montreal  General  hospital.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Quebec  Chroni¬ 
cle-Telegram,  going  to  this  paper  from 
San  Francisco. 


BURKE  JOINS  NONPAREIL 


Former  Chicago  Tribune  Mailing 
Superintendent  Takes  New  Position 

Charles  M.  Burke,  for  more  than  25 
years  an  employe  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  15  of  which  were  as  superintendent 
of  the  mailing 
department,  has 
joined  the  Non¬ 
pareil  Machine 
Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  man- 
ufacturer  of 
“  H  a  1  v  e  r  s  e  n  ” 
newspaper  stuff¬ 
ing  machines. 

During  Mr. 
Burke’s  years 
with  the  Tribune, 
he  designed  and 
directed  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  department,  and  was  responsible  for 
installation  of  much  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  dispatch  conveyors  from  the  press¬ 
room,  bundle  conveyors,  and  machines 
for  stuffing,  addressing  and  tying  of 
newspapers.  At  one  time  there  were 
350  men  under  his  supervision  in  the 
department.  He  resigned  from  the 
Tribune  in  May,  1931. 

SALE  IN  POCATELLO 


Ira  Master*  Sells  Idaho  State  Jour¬ 
nal  to  Pocatello  Tribune 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Foc.vtello.  Id.vho,  Nov.  29 — Sale  of 
the  Idaho  State  Journal,  six-day  morn¬ 
ing  paiier  of  this  city,  by  its  publisher, 
Ira  H.  Masters  to  the  Pocatello  Trib¬ 
une  was  announced  here  this  evening  at 
a  meeting  of  Pocatello  business  men. 

The  name  of  the  new  publishing  cor¬ 
poration  has  been  changed  from  Poca¬ 
tello  Tribune,  Inc.,  to  'Tribune- Journal 
Company.  Inc.  The  Tribune  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  Journal  will  continue  to  be 
[tublished  mornings  except  Sunday. 
Nicholas  Ifft  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune  and  E.  F.  Stites  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal.  William  S.  Cady 
is  general  manager  of  both  papers. 

The  Pocatello  Tribune  is  more  than 
40  years  old;  the  Morning  Journal  about 
7  years  old. 

A  new  rate  card  effective  Dec.  1 
offers  optional  combination  rates  to  both 
local  and  national  advertisers. 

Both  papers  will  be  published  from 
the  plant  of  the  Tribune. 

RADKE,  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

Walter  Radke,  financial  writer,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  was  appointed  financial 
editor  last  week  succeeding  William 
Kramer  who  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Post  reference  department.  Kramer 
has  Ix-en  with  the  daily  for  the  past 
40  years,  entering  the  service  as  an 
office  boy. 

OKLAHOMANS  TO  MEET 

Midwinter  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  .Association  will  be  held  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  Jan.  19-21,  Lee  M.  Nichols, 
publisher,  Bristow-Record  and  president 
of  the  group  has  announced. 


Ch.skles  M.  Burke 


WON’T  YOU  TRY  US? 

Wc  sincerely  believe  that  publishers  who  ere  not  familiar  with  Certified  Dry 
Mate  are  depriving  themselves  and  their  stereotype  foundries  of  the  benefits 
which  accrue  from  Certified  stereotyping. 

Stereotypers  using  our  mats  arc  enthusiastic  over  their  easy  molding,  quick 
Korching,  singular  freedom  from  chills  and  buckles  and  sure  casting. 

Won't  you  give  us  a  trial  —  there’s  no  charge  or  obligation  on  your  part 
whatsoever. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Ceriified  Dry  Mats 

AtADE  IN  THE  USA 


ZONE  MERCHANDISING 
IN  FAVOR  NOW 

Big  Firms  Using  Newspaper  Space 
in  Selected  Areas  to  Get 
Sale*  Blakeslee  Tells 
Chicago  Group 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  29 — Zone  merchandis¬ 
ing,  combined  with  effective  newspaper 
advertising,  is  today  enabling  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  obtain  a  maximum  quota 
of  sales,  H.  W.  Blakeslee,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  declared  in  his  talk  on  “Building 
Sales  with  Newspaper  Advertising”  be¬ 
fore  a  group  of  agency  e.xecutives  and 
their  clients,  guests  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Representatives’  Association 
at  the  Medinah  Athletic  Club  today. 

“Today  the  advertiser  is  struggling 
with  problems  of  sales  quotas,  dealer 
inertia,  jobber  relations,  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  and  all  the  other  aches  which 
beset  our  complex  market  scheme,”  said 
Mr.  Blakeslee.  “I  know  and  you  know 
that  a  great  many  advertisers  during 
the  past  two  years  have  returned  to 
first  principles  of  selling.  They  know 
that  business  cannot  slip  up  the  ban¬ 
nister,  but  that  it  will  climb  the  stairs. 
And  the  only  successful  method  of  stair 
climbing  is  to  take  one  step  at  a  time. 

“But  in  this  cold  winter  of  frozen 
buying  there  are  green  pastures  which 
thousands  of  advertisers  are  unknow¬ 
ingly  neglecting.  In  these  markets  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  throw  off  their  green  gog¬ 
gles,  abandon  their  scanty  diet  of  snow 
and  obtain  a  ma.ximum  quota  of  sales 
with  such  a  powerful  sales  instrument  as 
the  newspaper  as  an  aid.” 

Mr.  Blakeslee  presented  a  chart, 
showing  a  study  of  magazine  circula¬ 
tion  vs.  sales.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
.some  sections  of  the  country  this  year 
advertising  appropriations  spent  other 
than  in  newspapers  are  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  the  total  sales  that  these  areas  are 
yielding.  He  displayed  another  chart 
giving  eight  newspaper  points  of  su¬ 


periority.  They  included:  (1) 
reach  every  day  every  one  who  ca; 
read:  (2)  their  cost  is  less;  (3) 
use  is  simpler  and  more  flexible;  (4| 
they  allow  change  of  copy  every  dj; 
(5)  they  obtain  quicker  results;  (j, 
they  have  more  influence  with  the- 
readers;  (7)  they  have  greater  infl,,. 
ence  upon  dealers ; (8)  they  work  at  anv 
hour,  in  any  weather. 

The  speaker  also  presented  a  cha- 
that  showed  an  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising  of  seven  food  companies  of 
30  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  earirim, 
of  only  seven  per  cent;  as  tumparr 
with  seven  other  food  concerns  that  had 
decreased  their  newspaper  expenditure 
44  per  cent  and  had  suffered  a  drop  in 
earnings  of  73  per  cent. 

“The  general  newspaiier  advertistrs 
whose  records  were  used  in  compilhi); 
the  increased  earnings  table  shown  on 
this  chart  unquestionably  are  realizing 
the  close  personal  worth  of  newspaper 
advertising,”  commented  Mr.  Blakeslee 
“and  are  more  than  ever  putting  die 
bulk  of  their  advertising  dollar  in- 
daily  newspapers.” 

Elmer  DeCleri|ue,  vice-president 
the  representatives’  association,  [ireside 


COAST  MEETING  JAN.  20-22 


Executive  Committee  Makes  Plu, 
At  Los  Angeles  Conference 

Plans  for  the  forty-fifth  convert: 
of  the  California  New'spaper  Publisher: 
Association,  Inc.,  at  Marysville,  Ca 
Jan.  20-22,  were  drafted  Nov.  26  at 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  a: 
State  Advisory  Council  of  the  as^(x;_ 
tion  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel,  L 
Angeles. 

"rhe  agency  relations  committee  r 
ported  on  the  action  of  the  A-Mx-at- 
Press  in  giving  election  returns  to  rad 
stations  and  it  was  decided  to  send 
telegram  protestini’  against  the  actior 

Resignation  of  (jeorge  1'.  More 
president  of  Peninsula  NewspaiK-rs,  Im 
of  Palo  Alto,  from  the  school  costs  a 
legislative  committee  because  of  ' 
health  was  accepted. 
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PaRiIgOtE 

Your 

newsprint  needs 

will  be  given  the  most  careful  attention  by  I’rice 
Brothers.  Serving  some  of  the  nation's  greatest 
newspapers,  as  well  as  many  enterprising  smaller 
ones,  the  special  individual  retpiirements  of  each 
publication  are  Price  Brothers  first  consideration. 
Newsprint  rolls,  for  instance,  are  wrapped  to  suit 
the  particular  desires  of  each  publisher.  Shipping 
instructions  are  minutely  followed  with  unerring 
accuracy.  A  (|uality  new  sprint  is  delivered,  uniform 
in  color,  thickness,  and  strength.  Please  write  for 
details. 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Li'xingtoii  Avenue 
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Contains  the  G 


in  the  natfon  live  in  the  Keystone  State. 

This  is  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  home  owners  in 
the  United  States^  giving  Pennsylvania  the  honor  of 
leading  other  states  iti'the  matter  of  home  ownership. 

The  family  owming  its  own  home  obviously  is  econom¬ 
ically  superior  as  a  class  to  any  other  social  group.  And 
when  there  are  more  than  a  mill  ion  of  such  htnne  owners 
in  this  ^^class’^ — the  result  h  the  largest  and  most  solid 
“massj’’  market  of  its  type  m  die  entire  country. 

The  17  pivot  communities  listed  here  form  a  large  and 
highly  important  part  of  this  million  home  owners  con¬ 
sumers’  market.  These  cities  represent  almost  every 
section  of  the  Keystone  State  and  the  great  majority  of 
their  home  owning  families  are  directly  influenced  by 
the  21  newspapers  given  on  this  page. 


16  at , 
tee  a- 
issocii- 


Pennsylvania  has  been,  and  IS  ...  a  foremost  industrial  and  trade  territory  in  com¬ 
bating  and  banishing  the  depression.  Consequently  this  market  is  far  advanced  on 
the  road  to  recovery,  in  comparison  to  many  other  regions.  Write  these  papers  for 
expert  analysis  of  local  merchandising  conditions.  They  should  spell  “consistent 
profit”  to  the  national  advertiser  with  a  meritorious  article. 


(Mrciikition  lineH  lim»H 

50,431  .15  .14 

6,756  .04  .04 


**Scranton  Times . 

•Sharon  Herald . 

••Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . 

••West  Chester  Local  News...(E)  11,210  .05  .05 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader..  (E)  26,123  .07  .07 

fW'illiamsport  Sun  and 

Cazette  &  Bulletin . (ME)  26,405  .10  .10 

tYork  Dispatch . (E)  20.462  .07  .07 

••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  .\pril  1,  1932. 
ttCovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 

•.A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement.  Oct.  1,  1932. 
tCovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1932. 


tAllentown  ('all . (M) 

t.-Mlentown  ('all . (S) 

tHeaver  Falls  News  Tribune. .  (F') 

•(Chester  Times . (F') 

•('onnersville  (^uirier . (E) 

tF'aston  F'xpress . (F') 

ttErie  Times . (E) 

t(ireenshurt>  Review- 

Tribune  . (EM) 

tllarrishur^  Teleiiraph . (E) 

Hiazletun  Plain  Speaker . (E) 

tllazleton  Standard-Sentinel. .  (M) 

•.lohnstown  Tribune . (E) 

tl.ebanon  News  Times . (F^) 


IWaeter  (Hhuilliia)  aililril  liy  tlir  iiM<  of  "ShailliiK  Slieet,”  maiiufartiirrd  by  Bourye*  Bervire,  Ine.,  175  5th  Aviv,  New  York  City 
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OVN  VORLp 

or  Letters 


Although  the  N^w  York  Evening 
.  Graphic  has  been  dead  these  several 
months,  now  comes  another  book  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  presumably  eager  pub¬ 
lic  a  peek  behind  the  curtain  to  see  how 
a  sensational  newspaper  is  made.  Emile 
Gauvreau  has  done  his  best  in  two 
books,  “Hot  News”  and  “Scandal 
Monger”  and  the  latest  attempt  is  “Cir¬ 
culation”  by  Mary  Lee  Dutcher,  once 
secretary  to  Mr.  Gauvreau. 

The  book  is  the  story  of  a  secretary 
to  various  editors  of  the  New  York 
Monitor,  and  pretends  to  show  how 
honor  and  decency  are  ground  down 
under  the  mad  demand  for  circulation, 
and  yet  more  circulation.  Slimy  office 
politics  are  described  in  great  detail, 
as  well  as  office  seductions,  blackmail- 
ings,  “double-crossings,”  and  debauchery. 

This  book  is  no  exposure  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  if  that  is  what  the  author  in¬ 
tended,  although  its  characters  are 
newspaper  people.  Here  character  does 
not  disintegrate  under  the  corrosion  of 
tabloid  environment  and  routine,  the 
characters  are  that  kind  of  people  when 
the  book  begins,  and  when  it  ends. 
There  are  innumerable  businesses  and 
offices  where  the  same  kind  of  people 
are  pursuing  the  same  kind  of  cut¬ 
throat  game. 

The  book  is  well-written,  but  the 
minutiae  of  office  politics,  carried  clear 
down  to  the  quoting  of  “memos”  from 
one  executive  to  another,  calls  for  a 
very  special  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  to  carry  him  along.  The  book 
is  published  by  William  Faro,  New 
York.— W.L.B. 


sharp  and  striking,  and  where  he  relies 
mainly  on  biography  his  portraits  are 
colorful  and  pointed. 

An  interesting  chapter  from  the 
newspaper  standpoint  is  that  on  “De 
Foe,  the  Journalist.”  The  creator  of 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  invented  many  of 
the  journalistic  devices  of  today  in  his 
Little  Rczfiew,  a  weekly,  which  achieved 
a  large  circulation.  He  wrote  gossip 
columns,  serial  stories,  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts  of  great  events,  the  life  stories 
of  famous  criminals  (mostly  invented 
but  carried  under  their  bylines)  and 
hatched  the  syndicate  idea  by  issuing 
pamphlets  simultaneously  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales.  He  was  the  first 
to  print  news  of  stock  quotations. 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  serial,  appearing  in  hastily  writ¬ 
ten,  apparently  uncorrected,  installments 
in  a  British  publication. 

“Titans”  included  in  the  book  are: 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Virgil,  Dante,  Boc¬ 
caccio,  Rabelais,  Villon,  Montaigne, 
Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Vol¬ 
taire,  Milton,  De  Foe,  Goethe,  Byron, 
Balzac,  Hugo,  Verlaine,  Dickens,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Flaubert,  Whitman,  Poe,  Dos- 
toievski,  Tolstoi,  Mark  Twain,  France, 
Proust  and  Moore. 

Although  the  more  pedantic  may  view 
with  alarm  the  “outline”  books  and  call 
this  a  trip  through  a  library  on  a  pogo 
stick,  that  would  be  beside  the  point.  If 
the  pedants  could  write  as  zestfully  and 
provocatively  as  Mr.  Rascoe  the  art 
of  reading  would  gain  immeasur¬ 
ably.— W.L.B. 

*  *  « 


The  article  that  is  surest  to  catch 
your  eye  as  you  look  over  the  De¬ 
cember  Atlantic  is  Earnest  Elmo  Cal¬ 
kin’s  “False  Bargains  Betray  Us.” 
This  is  a  description  of  the  methods 
used  to  cut  costs — and  quality — in 
making  men’s  shirts,  women’s  hosiery, 
upholstered  furniture,  and  many  other 
articles,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  sales. 
Mr.  Calkins  praises  the  different  or¬ 
ganized  efforts  to  correct  this  bad  mer¬ 
chandising,  notably  the  National  Quality 
Maintenance  League  and  the  Viscose 
Rayon  Company’s  Quality  Control  Plan. 
And  he  retells  the  older  incident  of  the 
development  of  Sunkist  oranges  through 
the  labors  of  Francis  Q.  Story — “Q  for 
Quality,”  Mr.  Story  used  to  say,  long 
before  1932. 

In  the  same  issue  a  very  stimulating 
and  suggestive  article  lurks  under  the 
unattractive  and  unpromising  title,  “A 
Study  of  Human  Nature,”  by  Johnson 
O’Connor,  director  of  the  Human  En- 
grineering  Laboratories  at  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute  and  assistant  professor  of 
industrial  research  at  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  His  paper  de¬ 
scribes  laboratory  tests  that  divide  men 
and  youth  into  two  classes,  roughly 
described  as  subjective  and  objective, 
and  demonstrates  that  the  former  should 
go  into  law,  medicine,  designing  engi¬ 
neering,  scientific  research,  while  the 
objective  type  is  better  in  salesmanship 
or  executive  work. — R.W, 

*  *  * 

WHAT  Will  Durant  did  for 
philosophy  Burton  Rascoe  has 
now  done  for  literature  in  a  thick 
volume  “Titans  of  Literature”  just 
issued  by  Putnam  ($3.75).  It  con¬ 
tains  30  essays  on  great  literary  figures 
from  Homer  down  to  George  Moore, 
including  Whitman,  Poe  and  Mark 
Twain  as  the  American  titans,  and 
aims  to  “develop  the  story  of  literature 
from  the  biographical  point  of  view  for 
the  average  man.” 

Considering  the  size  of  his  task,  Mr. 
Rascoe  has  done  an  excellent  job,  dis¬ 
playing  on  every  page  his  keen  interest 
and  his  original  approach  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Rascoe 
has  the  ability  to  make  literature  ex¬ 
citing  and  this  book  bears  out  that 
statement.  His  critical  estimates  are 


NEWSPRINT  PLAN  FAILS 


Finland  Refuse*  to  Cooperate  in 
Restricting  Production 

f  Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washi.vctox,  Nov.  28.  —  Efforts 
toward  an  organized  curtailment  of 
newsprint  production  in  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark  apparently  have 
failed  following  Finland’s  refusal  to 
join  the  movement.  Commercial  At¬ 
tache  Marquard  H.  Lund,  at  Oslo, 
has  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Lund  said  the  Finnish  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  enjoys  an  unusually  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  both  paper  and  pulp  at  present 
because  of  low  production  costs.  It  is 
believed  the  Finns  prefer  to  run  their 
mills  at  full  capacity  at  low  prices 
rather  than  curtail  production. 

Current  reports  are  that  pulpwood  is 
being  delivered  to  Finnish  mills  at  $1 
to  $1.10  per  cubic  meter,  while  in  Nor¬ 
way  wood  from  last  season’s  cut  is 
costing  the  mills  approximately  $1.75 
per  cubic  meter.  Wages  in  Norway 
also  are  much  higher. 

GIVES  12-MONTH  REBATES 

A  new  rate  card  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age  and  News  Herald,  effective 
Jan.  1,  offers  rebates  of  1  to  4  cents  a 
line  at  the  end  of  any  12-month  period 
in  which  the  general  advertiser  has  used 
25,000  to  100,000  lines. 


Pacific 
Northwest 


One  way  in  romfortable  coaches  and 
chair  cars.  $6S  in  tourist  sleepers  on 
certain  trains.  Tourist  sleeping  car  fare 
additional.  Same  fares  returning. 

UNION  PACinc 

H.  A.  Lawrence.  Uptown:  475  5tb  Are. 
at  41m  SL.  LEaincton  2-2450 
Downtown:  R.  2001.  225  Broadwar 
Barclay  7  5994.  New  York 

UNION  PACIFIC 


841,463  Families 

to  Buy  Your  Products 

in  Indiana! 

There  are  841,463  families  in  the  Indiana  market,  who 
use  their  daily  newspapers  as  their  shopping  guides.  Is 
your  product  going  to  receive  their  preferred  attention 
in  1933?  Will  they  call  for  your  product  at  their  local 
store,  or  are  they  going  to  ask  for  something  else? 

Indiana’s  families  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  adver¬ 
tisements  which  appear  in  Indiana’s  daily  newspapers 
and  are  guided  greatly  by  these  ads  in  purchasing  for 
their  family  needs.  Do  not  overlook  this  great  market 
of  841,463  families.  It  represents  a  volume  market 
worthy  of  considerable  sales  and  advertising  effort. 

To  reach  this  buying  power  requires  but  a  nominal  in¬ 
vestment — slight  in  comparison  to  the  actual  possible 
results.  The  newspapers  listed  below  wield  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  buying  habits  of  Indiana’s  families. 
They  actually  sell  goods.  They  are  the  most  potent  and 
most  powerful  salesmen  you  can  enlist  to  reach  the  great 
buying  power  of  the  Indiana  market.  Let  these  news¬ 
papers  tell  you  how  this  buying  power  may  be  reached 
— ^with  profitable  sales  results. 

Write  them  today  for  any  information  you  may  require 
on  this  market. 


Rates 

for 

Circu- 

5,000 

lation 

lines 

^’Columbus  Republican  . 

..(E) 

4,536 

.03 

’*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . 

..(E) 

45,597 

.12 

’* Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier  (E&M) 

23,482 

.07 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

..(E) 

4,287 

.025 

A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

April 

1,  1932. 

fGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 

**A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1,  1932 
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Just  to  be 

Your  Unseen  Guests 
during 


Golden  Rule 


GOLDEN  RULE 

ECONOMY 

MENUS 


they  will  provide  a  family  of  five 
with  adequate  sustenance  for  an 
entire  week  at  a  maximum  cost  of 
$8.88.  The  saving  from  your  usual 
table  budget  will  make  it  easy  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  your  heart 
toward  alleviating  the  suffering  of 
the  less  fortunate. 
A48-pageillustrated  booklet  con¬ 
taining  the  21  menus,  with  tested 
recipes  and  valuable  supplemen¬ 
tary  information  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge.  Just  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon — TODAY. 


The  plan  for  Golden  RuleWeek 
this  year  enables  even  those 
with  limited  incomes  to  welcome 
these  unseen  guests  who  ask  so 
piteously  for  a  place  at  your  table. 
At  the  least  possible  sacrifice  you 
now  can  do  your  part  to  help  them 
weather  what  many  believewill  be 
the  crucial  year  of  the  depression. 

A  committeeof  leading  household 
economists  has  prepared  a  series 
of  menus  and  recipes  to  be  used 
each  day  during  Golden  Rule 
Week.  Tempting  and  appetizing, 


make  giving  a  delight 
Send  for  them! 

Golden  Rule  Foundation, 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet 
containing  21  Golden  Rule  Economy 
Menus,  with  tested  recipes.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  to  be  no  charge 
for  this. 


/.y 
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Circulation 

FREE  CHICAGO  TRIPS 
OFFERED  IN  CONTEST 

Newspapers  Will  Participate  In  Com¬ 
petition  Linked  With  National 

Advertisers  —  To  Award 
$50,000  In  Prizes 

^SpeciaJ  fo  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  28. — Newspapers  will 
have  a  part  in  the  popularity  contest, 
sponsored  by  Centennial  Popularity 
Campaign,  Inc.,  which  will  give  free 
trips  to  3,000  boys  and  girls  to  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition  here  in 
1933.  The  manufacturer-dealer-tieup 
also  provides  for  $50,000  in  cash  to  be 
given  to  the  contestants  who  collect  the 
largest  number  of  labels  and  trade¬ 
marks  of  national  advertisers  listed  in 
the  campaign  and  who  save  World’s 
Fair  Certificates  from  retail  merchants. 

Daily  newspapers  are  being  admitted 
free  in  this  contest.  They  are  permitted 
to  distribute  certificates  for  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  renewals.  When  the  con¬ 
test  starts  March  1.  1933,  advertise¬ 
ments  are  contemplated  for  metropolitan 
newspapers.  It  is  also  planned  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  papers  with  material  to  use  in 
promoting  special  pages  for  participat¬ 
ing  local  merchants. 

National  advertisers  will  pay  from 
$5,000  to  $15,000  to  participate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  products. 
Labels  from  their  goods  will  count  for 
votes,  the  number  depending  on  the  re¬ 
tail  price.  The  boy  or  girl  sending  in 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  to  national 
headquarters  in  Chicago  will  be 
crowned  King  or  Queen  of  the  Century 
of  Progress  and  will  receive  $10,000  in 
cash.  Second  prize  will  consist  of 
$5,000  in  cash  to  the  contestant  who  will 
be  known  as  either  the  Lady  or  Gentle¬ 
man  in  Waiting.  The  next  four  highest 
will  receive  cash  prizes,  totaling  $10,- 
000.  There  will  also  be  state  and  local 
winners,  who  will  receive  free  trips  to 
the  fair. 

Theodore  Regensteiner  is  president  of 
the  Centennial  Popularity  Campaign, 
Inc.  William  H.  Wood  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Buckley, 
Dement  &  Co.  is  in  general  charge  of 
preparation  and  distribution  of  promo¬ 
tional  material,  with  Robert  Herz  mer¬ 
chandising  director. 

Journal  Robber*  Sentenced 

Three  of  four  men  convicted  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  Atlanta  Journal  circulation 
department  of  $960  in  a  daylight  hold-up 
began  sentences  on  the  chain  gang  last 
week.  They  were  Mark  Smith  and 
Sam  Sims,  under  sentence  of  four  to 
ten  years  each,  and  Garnett  Pope,  sen¬ 
tence  to  two  years.  The  fourth,  Jim 
Backus,  under  a  four  to  ten  year  sen¬ 
tence  is  being  held  for  another  county 
to  face  other  charges  there. 

150  Boy*  Entertained 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Fort  Smith 
newspaper  boys  were  the  guests  of  the 
Elks  club  of  that  city  at  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  .\mon  G.  Carter,  publisher, 
I'ort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Senator 
Trim  Connally  were  the  principal 
sjieakers. 

Daily  Making  “Talkie” 

The  Atlanta  Georgian  is  sponsoring 
the  taking  of  “Husband  Required,”  a 
“talkie,”  with  an  all-Atlanta  cast  which 
will  be-  shown  at  a  local  theatre  at  an 
early  date.  Carey  Wilmer,  forrner 
Atanta  Constitution  reporter,  is  taking 
the  leading  role. 

Carrier*  Received  Turkey* 

Seventy-two  III  Paso  (Tex')  Times 
carrier  salesmen  were  given  a  turkey 
in  the  annual  Thanksgiving  turkey  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  newspaiier.  Mayo 
C.  Seamon  is  circulation  director. 

Weekly  Add*  Colored  Comic* 

The  Ashei'ille  (N.  C.)  Advocate, 
weekly,  has  added  a  four-page  colored 
comic  section.  On  the  front  and  back 
pages,  advertisement  of  local  concerns 
appear  at  the  top  of  the  comic  spread. 


REPORT  FAVORS  STATION 

Hyde  Recommend*  That  WHAT 
Continue  on  Pre*ent  Schedule 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
W.\SHixcTox,  Dec.  1. — Recommenda¬ 
tion  that  radio  station  WHAT,  owned 
by  the  Independence  Broadcasting  Com- 
I>any,  a  100  per  cent  subsidiary  of 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  operation  on  its 
present  schedule  was  made  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  recently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  campaign  of  a  competing 
Philadelphia  station  to  obtain  part  of 
the  hours  assigned  the  Public  Ledger 
station. 

Examiner  R.  H.  Hyde  brought  out 
that  “considerable  means  and  effort 
have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of 
programs.”  and  noted  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  increasing  business  the  station’s  in¬ 
come  “is  not  sufficient  to  pay  operating 
expenses.”  He  said  “it  appears  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  operators  of  the 
station  are  not  interested  primarily  in 
operating  a  commercial  business”  and 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  time  is 
used  for  programs  featuring  employes  of 
the  Curtis  papers  as  well  as  for  “spot 
announcements”  for  the  papers. 

Station  WTEL,  Philadelphia,  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  six  hours  weekly,  now  allotted 
WH.\T,  and  Mr.  Hyde  recommended 
the  application  be  denied. 

Reprinting  New*paper  Serie* 

series  of  articles  comprising  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  enterprises  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  were  published  in 
Trenton  Evening  Times  and  Sunday- 
Times  Advertiser,  will  be  republished 
in  book  form  for  free  distribution  to 
schools  and  libraries. 

Ad-Writing  Conte*t 

h'our  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
merchandise  will  be  awarded  readers  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  in  the 
“Right-.\d”  amateur  ad-writing  contest 
which  started  Nov.  20.  Twenty-one  of 
the  business  firms  of  the  city  arc  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  campaign. 

Daily’*  Circulator*  Meet 

Circulators  of  the  Dallas  Tiines- 
Ilerald  in  13  North  Texas  towns  were 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  a  picnic  and 
business  meeting  at  Creenvillc,  recently. 
R.  E.  Mickelberry,  circulation  manager, 
presided  at  the  business  session. 

Had  Police-Firemen  Section 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.J  Constitution  in 
conjunction  with  a  news  and  editorial 
policy  to  revamp  the  city  police  and 
fire  departments  published  a  special  sec¬ 
tion,  Nov.  20,  containing  stories  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  two  departments. 

Received  Movie  Contract 

Miss  Margaret  Fitzpatrick,  winner  of 
a  movie  contest  sponsored  by  the  Rir- 
iningham  (.\la.)  Po.st,  has  been  awarded 
a  long  term  contract  by  Paramount 
in  Hollywood.  Miss  Fitzpatrick’s  screen 
name  is  Gail  Patrick. 

Turkey*  For  Carrier* 

The  U’aterbury  (Conn.)  .dinericaii 
and  Republican,  in  accordance  with  a 
long  established  custom,  awarded  77 
turkeys  and  47  chickens  to  its  carrier 
boys  the  day  before  Thanksgiving. 

Thank*giving  Day  Party 

More  than  700  carriers  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  (VV.  Va.)  News  and  Intelligencer, 
were  guests  of  the  daily  and  the  Colonial 
theatre.  Thanksgiving  Day.  B.  V.  Raf¬ 
ferty  is  circulation  manager. 

Offering  Prize*  for  Recipe* 

Daily  cash  prizes,  totaling  $10.  arc 
being  awarded  by  Chicago  Ilerald  and 
E.vaminer  for  the  six  best  recipes  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  winners  arc  published  in 
the  pajK'r. 

Miami  Cooking  School 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  sponsored 
a  four-day  electric  cooking  school  in 
tlie  Olympic  theatre  recently  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Eleanor  Moc. 


OFFER  TO  HOLD  -  UP  MEN 
DIDN’T  MENTION  TOBACCO 


AN  UNUSUAL  news  story  ap- 
peared  in  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  Nov,  25,  when 
the  president  of  a  large  food  store 
chain  asked  that  all  people  think¬ 
ing  of  holding  up  any  one  of  the 
firm’s  stores  refrain  from  doing  so 
and  come  to  the  main  office  where 
they  would  he  given  food.  The 
company  has  lost  $10,000  in  the 
last  eight  months  from  hold-ups. 

None  of  the  stores  were  robbed 
the  following  day,  but  on  Sunday 
night  one  of  the  company’s  stores 
in  Portsmouth  was  entered  and 
robbed  of  tobacco  products.  No 
food  was  taken. 

Police  found  a  note  which  read: 
“You  didn’t  mention  anything 
about  tobacco  in  your  request.” 


T.  R.  Watkin*  to  Ardmore 

T.  R.  Watkins  formerly  with  tlie 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  recently 
joined  the  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line 
Times  as  circulation  manager. 


Carrier*  To  Vi*it  Annapoli* 

Forty  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  carrier  boys  will  leave  Richmond, 
Dec.  5  on  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and 
.Annapolis. 


Running  Police  Serie* 

The  X^ew  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard- 
.Star  is  running  a  series  of  si>ecial  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  police  department  telling 
of  famous  murders,  trials,  etc. 


Carrier*  Daily’*  Gue*t* 

More  than  3(K)  carrier  boys  of  the 
,S'yracuse  (N.  V.)  Post-Standard  were 
guests  of  this  newspaper  and  the  Strand 
theatre,  .Syracuse,  Nov.  25. 


Held  Cooking  School 

'I'lie  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
Yezes  Tribune  free  cooking  school  was 
conducted  last  week  with  .Mrs.  j.  B. 
Graham  as  lecturer. 


200  Boy*  Entertained 

Two  hundred  Dallas  newspaper  boys 
were  given  a  Thanksgiving  dinicr  by 
the  Dallas  Kiwanis  club  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Nov.  24. 


Used  by  Leading  Newspapers 


Manufactured  by 


FORSTER  MFC.  CORP. 

Pittsburgh  (9)  Penna. 


MAILER’S  WAGES  REDUCED 

.An  agreement  embodying  a  wage  re 
duction  has  been  reached  between  Chi 
cago  Mailers’  Union  No.  2  and  Chioo, 
Local,  .A.N.P..A.,  Editor  &  Publis^ 
learned  this  week.  The  mailers  agreed 
to  a  reduction  on  the  day  side  frnn, 
$42  to  $38.50  iier  week,  with  48  hours 
constituting  the  working  week.  On  the 
night  side  ,the  weekly  wage  was  re 
duced  from  $45  to  $41,  w'ith  the  weeklv 
hours  to  continue  at  48  until  Dec.  3 
1933,  when  the  hours  will  be  reduced  to 
45.  The  contract  provides  that  the 
wage  scale  can  be  opened  again  in  1934 


MEXICO  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

.An  elaborate  program,  including  daily- 
radio  addresses,  marked  the  first  an¬ 
nual  celebration  of  “Newspaper  Week” 
in  Mexico.  The  opening  day,  Saturday, 
Nov.  26,  was  featured  by  an  address  in 
Mexico  City  by  the  Spanish  .Ambas¬ 
sador,  Julio  .Alvarez  del  Vayo,  who  de¬ 
clared  the  newspaper  exposition  officially 
opened.  The  exposition  is  one  of  the 
features  of  “Newspaper  Week”  w-hich 
will  be  made  permanent.  It  contains 
copies  of  newspapers  from  all  over 
Mexico  and  from  many  Latin  .American 
countries.  The  week  was  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Syn¬ 
dicate  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Daily  U*ing  Two  Plant* 

The  St,  Louis  Star  and  Times  on 
Nov.  25  started  printing  its  issues  in 
two  plants,  the  Star  building  and  the 
former  Times  building.  Since  the 
merger  of  the  two  papers  last  June  all 
the  printing  has  been  done  in  the  Star  I 
plant.  Two  Hoe  unit  presses,  pm.  I 
chased  four  years  before  the  merger 
have  been  put  into  operation  in  the 
former  Times  plant  again,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  copies  of  the  Star  and 
Times  are  being  printed  there  dailv 
Circulation  increases  necessitated  tt 
expansion  of  its  printing  facilities,  the 
Star  and  Times  said. 


New  Ba*ketball  Serie* 

Nat  Holman,  basketball  coach  for 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
has  written  an  extended  series  oi 
articles  on  basketball  problems  for 
NE.A  Service.  Other  new  NEA 
features  are  "Santa  Suggests,”  daily 
shopping  suggestions,  and  “Spotlight,' 
a  serial  by  H.  W.  Corley. 


Semi-Weekly  75  Year*  Old 

The  London  (O.)  Madison  County 
Democrat,  semi-weekly  celebrated  its 
diamond  jubilee,  Nov.  18.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  was  in  charge  of  Chester  E.  Bryaa 
former  president.  Buckeye  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  son  of  the  late  M.  L.  Bryaa 
who  with  John  A.  Kissinger  fouiidd 
the  paper. 


Now . . . 


IS  THE  TIME 


— In  Hard  Times,  When  Hearts 
are  Softened  —  for  alert  news¬ 
papers  to  hitch  their  wagons  to 
a  star. 


That  star  is  Religion,  man’s 
oldest,  newest  interest. 


The  Depression  has  turned 
people’s  minds  to  serious  think¬ 
ing.  The  ancient,  basic  problems 
of  life  have  emerged  afresh. 


Real  help  for  Everybody — and 
Editors  sincerely  want  to  help, 
in  these  days — is  to  be  had  in 
the  Oldest  of  Syndicated  News¬ 
paper  Features — and  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  —  The  Ellis 
Sunday  School  Lesson. 


There  never  were  so  many- 
forceful  reasons  as  now  for 
publishinii  a  readable,  vital,  ex¬ 
pert,  popular  and  non-sectarian 
religious  feature  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 


The  Mood  of  the  Times  is 
Matched  in  The  Ellis- Lesson. 


.And  the  Series  of  Short  Daily 
.Articles  which  go  with  it — free 
—  are  uniquely  helpful  and 
timely. 


Our  copy,  free,  for  Display 
Go-To-Church  Ads  is  a 
Business  Office  asset. 


The  Ellis  Service 

s  i 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I  r 
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advertising  keeps 
tourists  coming 

A»heTilIe,  N.  C.,  Using  Four  News¬ 
paper  Campaigns  This  Year, 
Maintains  Normal  Activity — 
10,000  Inquiries  Listed 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Nov.  28 — The  four 
Kwspaper  publicity  campaigns  carried 
by  tlie  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Chamber 
„f  Commerce  during  the  past  summer 
jnd  fall  arc  credited  with  maintaining  a 
•lormal  tourist  season  in  western  North 
i^rolina  by  Fred  L.  Weede,  secretarv- 
jianager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
jiid  a  former  newspaperman.  1).  Hiden 
(jjmsey,  manager  of  the  Asheville  Citi- 
•jn-Tinies,  was  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  in  charge. 

The  first  camiiaign  was  limited  to 
publicity  in  the  larger  newspapers  of 
Florida,  advertising  matter  stressing  the 
pleasant  summer  climate  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  and  inviting  people  enroute 
to  their  homes  in  the  North,  East 
ind  West  from  Florida  to  pause  in 
the  belt. 

The  earlv  summer  campaign  was  used 
in  the  cities  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Jackson- 
tille  and  Savannah.  The  Rhododendron 
Festival  was  given  first  place  among 
the  attractions  mentioned  for  the  season. 

A  later  summer  campaign  was  carried 
in  the  same  newspapers  that  had  car¬ 
ried  the  earlier  summer  display.  This 
»as  done  to  attract  late  vacationers,  and 
resulted  in  giving  .Asheville  and  en¬ 
virons  one  of  the  largest  Seiitember 
tourist  populations  the  section  has  ever 
known. 

From  a  survey  covering  several  years 
it  was  learned  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  that  the  early  fall  visitors  were 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  North. 
Because  of  this  the  fall  campaign  was 
carried  on  in  the  newspapers  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh.  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  City  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Indian  summer  in  the  mountains 
was  the  theme  used. 

As  shown  by  records  of  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Topping, 
the  newspapers  through  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  campaigns  were  conducted  reached 
approximately  6,000,000  readers.  About 
10,000  inquiries  have  been  received. 

In  addition  to  the  advertising,  the  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  supplied  newspapers  and 
news  services  with  20,410  news  stories. 


SILURIANS  FORECAST  ELECTION 

Prizet  Awarded  at  Dinner  of  Group 
of  Old  New  York  Newspapermen 

Semi-annual  dinner  of  the  Silurians, 
organization  of  New  York  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  had  at  least  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  New  York  papers  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  New’  York,  re¬ 
cently.  Robert  E.  Livingston,  president, 
presided. 

Prizes  w'ere  awarded  five  members 
whose  pre-election  political  judgments 
were  most  accurate.  The  predictions 
were  made  in  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
to  the  400  members  of  the  group,  210 
of  whom  answered. 

The  winners  were:  Robert  R. 
''ilkes,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Port  Authority  and  formerly  with  the 
Vorld;  Arthur  S.  Draper,  Nctv  York 
Herald  Tribune;  John  Warren  Bishop. 
tJitor  of  The  Nation’s  Business;  Robert 
Himmond  Murray,  Mexico  City  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  T.  Walter  Williams, 
W’  York  Times.  Winners  w’il  re¬ 
ceive  bound  copies  of  the  1933  World 
Mmanac. 

Speakers  were  Mr.  Draper  and  Louis 
'^iley,  business  manager  of  the  Times. 


CORRECTION 

caption  under  a  photograph  in 
uirroR  &  PirBLisiiER  last  week,  show- 
Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  with  a  group 
«  Philadelphia  publishers,  confused  the 
[»o  Robert  McLeans  of  the  Philadel- 
Bulletin.  The  photograph  included 
^rt  McLean,  Bulletin  president,  who 
•to  erroneously  captioned  as  Robert  I .. 
■tLean,  secretary-circulation  manager. 


DONNACONA  REORGANIZED 

Capital  Stock  Reduced  and  Sinking 
Fund  Payments  Cancelled 

(Special  fo  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Qi’ebec,  Nov.  30 — Reorganization  de¬ 
tails  of  Donnalcona  Paper,  formerly  a 
subsidiary  of  Price  Brothers,  provide 
for  reduction  of  the  issued  capital  stock 
and  the  increase  of  unissued  capital 
.stock,  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
trust  deed,  provisions  for  shareholders, 
debenture  holders,  and  Price  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  provision  for  first  mort¬ 
gage  bondholders,  changes  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  contract  with  Shawinigan  Power 
and  the  creation  of  a  supplementary 


trust  deed.  Price  Brothers  &  Co.  will 
get  two  Class  B  shares  for  each  $100  of 
their  claim  of  $804,393.74,  for  advances 
made  to  the  company,  while  sharehold¬ 
ers  will  retain  one  share  for  each  ten 
shares  of  capital  stock  they  now  hold. 

Cancellation  of  sinking  fund  payments 
for  the  next  three  years  is  provided  for, 
while  first  mortgage  bondholders  will 
get  181  Class  A  shares  for  each  $1,000 
of  bonds  held  by  them.  Seven  directors 
will  be  elected  to  hold  office  for  two 
years  (R.  P.  Kernan  is  already  the 
president),  and  the  names  of  the  pro- 
ixised  directors  will  be  submitted  to 
bondholders  for  approval. 


HEADS  LABOR  PRESS 

John  C.  Saylor  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
editor  of  the  Labor  Herald  of  that  city 
has  been  elected  second  vice-president 
of  the  International  Labor  Press  of 
.America.  Mr.  Saylor  represented  the 
Central  Labor  Union  at  the  A.F.L.  con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati  this  week. 


NEW  MEXICAN  DAILY 

The  Guadalajara  (Mexico)  El  Jalis- 
eiense,  a  new  morning  and  Sunday  daily 
started  publication  recently.  J.  J.  Gon¬ 
zalez  Gollo  is  publisher.  J.  Ibarra  is 
editor  and  general  manager  and  Ramon 
-Alvarez  Pulido  is  assistant  manager. 


THE  ROAD  TO  RECOVERY 


ECONOMY 


Spending  Money  to  Save  Money 

Souiifl  economy  is  concernecl  primarily  with  the 
relation  of  daily  income  to  outgo. 

The  cheapest  machine  you  ever  bought  may  be 
the  most  extra v^agant  in  operation  if  there  is  a 
more  costly  machine  available  that  would  do  the 
same  work  better  and  quicker. 

Capital  investment  in  elHcient  machinery  is  a 
lacn;or  spread  lightly  over  the  shoulders  of  many 
years  of  produdlive  life. 

T  he  daily  wastes  and  losses  of  insullicient 
etpiipment  are  like  a  horde  of  rats  that  eat  your 
profits  even  before  you  make  them. 

This  udvertiseinent  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  u’ith  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  alftTling  the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  We  will  gladly  send  on 
request  a  booklet  containing  reprints  of  the  entire  series. 


MERGENTHAEER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN, NEW  YORK 


•  Linotype  Boskerville  and  Coslon  Old  Foce- 
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Advertising  Agencies 

CAMEL  ADVERTISING 
TO  WM.  ESTY  &  CO. 

New  Agency  Gets  First  Account 

From  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company; 

Withholds  Word  As  To 
Possible  New  Campaign 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  of 
VV  inston-Salem,  N.  C.,  maker  of  Camel 
cigarettes,  Prince  Albert  tobacco,  and 
other  tobacco  products,  has  employed 
William  Esty  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  its 
advertising  agency.  Confirmation  of 
this  was  received  Nov.  30  by  wire  from 
the  Reynolds  company,  stating  that  the 
new  arrangement  was  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  account  is  the  first  obtained  by 
the  Esty  agency,  which  aroused  com¬ 
ment  in  the  advertising  world  by  or¬ 
ganizing  early  in  August  without  any 
clients,  and  opening  offices  in  a  suite 
on  the  fourteenth  floor  at  6  East  45th 
street.  William  C.  Esty,  formerly  a 
vice-president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  heads  the  organizaiton,  which 
includes  P.  Wesley  Combs,  formerly 
with  General  Motors  Corporation  and 
the  Blackman  Company,  and  Edward 
R.  Fuller,  formerly  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  agency. 

Presumably  the  appointment  means 
renewed  activity  in  the  Reynolds  adver¬ 
tising,  which  has  been  dormant  for 
months  except  as  magazine  contracts 
were  carried  on.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Esty  this  week,  however,  no  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained  as  to  immediate 
prospects. 

Camel  cigarette,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  “big  three”  in  its  field,  and  in  the 
past  has  been  a  heavy  advertiser  in  vari¬ 
ous  media,  although  with  long  inter¬ 
ruptions.  When,  early  in  1931,  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Company  named  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  as  its  agency,  the  appointment  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  famous  ad¬ 
vertising  contest  based  on  the  cellophane 
wrapper.  In  that  year  the  company’s 
newspaper  advertising  is  thought  to 
have  been  about  $6,500,000,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,250,000  spent  in  maga¬ 
zines,  and  an  equal  amount  on  broad¬ 
casts. 

This  year,  however,  the  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill,  except  for  copy  in  a  few 
cities  tying  in  with  a  Douglas  Fairbanks 
film.  The  Camel  radio  program  was 
ended  in  the  spring. 

In  the  meantime  the  head  of  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  firm,  S.  Clay  Williams,  has  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  the  attempt  of  large 
advertisers  to  force  lower  advertising 
rates  and  lower  agency  commissions. 

New  Buick  Appointments 

W.  F.  Hufstader,  formerly  central 
regional  manager  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Buick 
sales  manager  to  take  the  place  of 
George  W.  Wallace,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  General  Motors  Ex¬ 
port  Company.  Curtis  C.  LeWald  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  for 
Buick,  succeeding  E.  J.  Poag,  resigned. 
Mr.  LeWald  is  familiar  with  Buick  ad¬ 
vertising  through  his  work  as  agency 
executive  on  this  account  for  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Dorland  Advertising  Miami  Beach 

The  city  council  of  Miami  Beacli, 
Fla.,  has  appointed  Dorland  Interna¬ 
tional,  New  York,  its  advertising 
agency.  A  program  in  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  has  been  released  advertis¬ 
ing  Miami  Beach  as  a  winter  home. 

Handling  Enna  Jettick  Account 

Stewart,  Hanford  &  Frohman,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  agency,  is  now  han¬ 
dling  the  Enna  Jettick  .shoe  account  of 
Dunn  &  McCarthy  Company,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


Pope  Sc.  Cottle  Co.  Appoints 

The  Pope  &  Cottle  Co.,  Revere, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  sectional  build¬ 
ings,  has  appr)inted  the  Richardson, 
Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGENCY  PARTNERS 


Younggreen  and  Finn  Get  Interest 
In  Reincke-Ellis  Firm 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  29 — Effective  Dec.  1, 
the  firm  of  Reincke-Ellis  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  becomes  Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen  &  Finn,  A.  B.  Reincke, 
president  of  the  agency,  announced  to¬ 
day.  The  new  partners  with  Mr. 
Reincke,  Wallace  Meyer  and  C.  C. 
Stevens  are  Charles  C.  Younggreen  and 
Joseph  H.  Finn,  formerly  of  McJ unkin 
Advertising  Company.  Additions  and 
alterations  have  been  made  at  the 
Reincke-Ellis  office  at  520  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave. 

Discussing  business  conditions  Mr. 
Reincke  said:  “We  believe  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  reached  a  point  in  sales 
and  advertising  curtailment  beyond 
which  wise  leaders  will  not  permit  it 
to  go.  In  fact,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  tide  has  definitely  set  toward  an 
acceleration  of  sales  and  advertising 
effort,  and  that  the  advertising  agency 
which  has  maintained  its  service  to 
clients  during  1932  will  be  rewarded  by 
more  business  in  1933.  While  I  am 
still  conservative,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  strength¬ 
ening  and  upbuilding  as  our  present 
move  indicates.” 

Mr.  Reincke  founded  his  company  25 
years  ago  and  has  specialized  in  auto¬ 
motive  and  industrial  accounts  as  well 
as  association  advertising  in  various 
fields.  Mr.  Meyer  joined  the  Reincke- 
Ellis  organization  seven  years  ago,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Charles  F.  W.  Nichols 
Company.  Mr.  Stevens  came  to  the 
agency  from  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  where  he  served  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  after  a  number  of  years 
with  Critchfield  &  Co. 


Joint  Grocery  Trade  Newt 

Torrey  B.  Steams  of  the  advertising 
promotion  department  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  resigned  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  associate  editor  of  the  Grocery 
Trade  News,  the  new  trade  journal  of 
Butterick  Business  Publications,  Inc. 
The  first  issue  of  Grocery  Trade  News 
will  be  published  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Stearns 
joined  the  Times  Feb.  1,  1929,  after 
serving  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 


$75,000  Campaign  Voted 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
Canadian  Life  Insurance  Officers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Toronto,  has  voted  to  expend 
$75,000  in  Canadian  publications  during 
the  forthcoming  year.  A  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  expounding  the  principles 
of  life  insurance  as  protection  for  de¬ 
pendents  and  for  old-age  income  will 
appear  in  73  English  and  French  news¬ 
papers  and  18  English  and  French  farm 
publications. 


Planning  Flower  Campaign 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Horticultural  Society,  Max  Schei- 
nuk,  past  president,  announced  that  a 
campaign  of  advertising  in  the  New 
Orleans  newspapers  was  being  prepared 
to  increase  the  sale  of  flowers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  home-grown  variety,  for  the 
holidays. 


New  Pierce-Arrow  Sale*  Manager 

David  J.  Willoughby  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Pierce-.\rrow  factory  executive  group, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  Roy  H. 
Faulkner,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales.  Mr.  Willoughby  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  factor>'’s  New  York 
branch. 


Cunard  Campaign  Begin* 

An  extensive  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  was  launched  recently  by 
the  Cunard  Line  for  its  West  Indies 
cruises. 


Head*  Radio  Department 

Mason  McGuire  is  now  head  of  the 
radio  department  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son,  Inc.,  succeeding 
Stuart  Hawkins. 


PELZ  APPOINTED  EDITOR 

Victor  H.  Pelz,  for  five  years  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Food  Distribution,  has  been 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  Food 
Trade  News,  a  new  publication  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Topics  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  also  publishes  the  Drug 
Trade  News.  The  first  issue  of  the 
new  magazine  is  to  appear  soon  after 
Jan.  1. 

A.  E.  Tatham  Promoted 

Arthur  E.  Tatham,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Bauer  &  Black, 
has  been  promoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  it  was  announced  this  week.  He 
succeeds  Arthur  Ogle,  now  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency.  Harris  Frazier,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  foot  products  division. 

Knorr  Product*  to  Mo**e 

Knorr  Food  Products  Corporation, 
New  York,  has  appointed  Rudolf 
Mosse,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertising 
agent  for  Knorr  Gravy  Cubes,  Knorr 
Bouillon  and  Knorr  Soup  Rolls.  A 
newspaper  campaign  will  be  launched 
in  December. 


Re-e*tabli*he*  Agency 

C.  K.  Gummerson  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  agency,  founded  in  1927,  has  been 
re-established  under  the  direction  of 
C.  K.  Gummerson,  formerly  president 
of  Gummerson,  Martin  &  Walter,  dis¬ 
solved.  New  headquarters  are  at  524 
Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

New  Po*t  for  A.  D.  Peabody 

A.  D.  Peabody,  formerly  division 
manager  of  the  VVestinghouse  Electric 
Supply  Company  of  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  was  recently  appointed  district 
merchandising  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

With  World  Broadcasting  System 

Edward  G.  Foreman,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  is 
in  charge  of  operations  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  studio  of  the  World  Broadcasting 
System,  Chicago,  in  quarters  formerly 
occupied  by  Station  WMAQ. 

St.  Louis  Star  Appoint*  McKee 

Homer  McKee,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency  is  now  handling  promo¬ 
tion  work  for  the  St.  Louis  Star  & 
Times  as  well  as  that  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Homer  McKee,  president, 
announced  this  week. 

Utility  Preparing  Campaign 

A  committee  headed  by  Jay  C.  Barnes, 
director  of  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  New  Orleans  Public 
Service,  is  preparing  an  advertising 
campaign  to  be  released  to  Louisiana 
newspapers. 

Jenkins  Join*  Art  Staff 

James  A.  Greene,  head  of  James  A. 
Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta  agency,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Charles 
Augustus  Jenkins,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of 
the  art  staff. 


Tiogo  With  McCann-Erickson 

John  Tiogo,  formerly  with  John  H. 
Dunham  Company  and  later  with  Dun¬ 
ham- Younggreen-Lesan  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 


Clipping  Bureau  Formed 

R.  H.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have 
organized  a  new  checking  and  clipping 
service  for  business  papers.  Tabulated 
monthly  analyses  of  business  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  made. 

New  Kastor  Copy  Writer 

W.  N.  Graham,  formerly  with  Col- 
lins-Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons 
Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

Smythe  Chicago  Manager 

John  M.  Smythe  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Geyer  Publications. 


WARNER  MOVIE  COPY 
BROUGHT  RESULTS 

Enlarged  Campaign  On  “I  Am  ^ 
Fugitive”  Increa*ed  Theatre 
Receipt*  Up  To  100 
Per  Cent 

As  a  result  of  heavy  advertising  and 
special  promotion  of  the  Warner  Broi 
Pictures,  Inc.,  film,  “I  Am  a  Fugitive 
From  a  Chain  Gang,”  exhibitors  have 
found  their  box  office  receipts  increased 
anywhere  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  ac- 
cording  to  a  statement  issued  in'  the 
name  of  Major  Albert  W.  Warner 
vice-president. 

The  success  of  the  picture,  it  is  stated, 
means  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  oi  1 
freer  advertising  in  the  motion  pictun  I 
business. 

“National  commercial  advertisers  wb 
have  kept  up  their  regular  advertisinj 
budgets  have  been  showing  favorabV 
earnings,  despite  depression,”  said  tb 
statement. 

“It  remained  for  Warner  Bros,  to 
point  the  way  to  better  theatre  busi¬ 
ness  by  unleashing  a  large  advertisini 
campaign.  They  did  the  same  thing 
with  ‘Life  Begins,’  and  the  pictun 
brought  in  the  business.  They  an 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  with  ‘Tht 
lilatch  King.’  ‘20,000  Years  in  Sing 
Sing,’  and  with  ‘Silver  Dollar.’  Thej 
are  satisfied  that  extensive  newspape 
advertising  can  be  made  profitable  for 
the  motion  picture  industry.” 


STORE  BOUGHT  8  PAGES 

Montgomery  Firm  Show*  Feith  i* 
New*paper  A<lverti*ing 

The  Nov.  18  issue  of  the  Montgomery 
Journal  contained  what  is  said  to  be  tb 
largest  department  store  advertisement 
ever  to  appear  in  a  Montgomery  news¬ 
paper,  51  columns  devoted  to  exploita¬ 
tion  of  a  “one  day”  sale  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Fair.  The  advertisement  was 
spread  over  eight  pages  and  was  (k- 
voted  exclusively  to  special  offerings  for 
Saturday  selling. 

The  edition  ran  28  pages,  containec 
138  columns  of  advertising,  the  largest 
linage  in  a  regular  edition  in  a  year. 

Harry  Danziger,  president  of  the 
Fair,  said:  “The  section  demonstrates 
my  confidence  in  the  pull  of  newspaper 
advertising,  and  my  firm  belief  that  this 
is  the  time,  above  all  others,  to  use 
newspaper  space  liberally. 


BIG  CONTRACT  SIGNED 


Store  Will  Take  Two  Page*  Dailf 
Over  Thirteen  Month*’  Period 

To  put  across  a  “Buy  Better  Mer¬ 
chandise”  campaign  to  be  sponsored 
over  a  13-months  period  by  Bon 
Marche,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  department 
store,  a  contract  for  a  page  advertis^ 
ment  each  day  in  both  the  Ashevillt 
Citizen  and  the  Asheville  Times  has 
been  signed  by  the  store. 

The  contract  is  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  store,  according  to  Louis  Lipin- 
sky,  manager,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  space  reservation  ever  made  in 
newspapers  by  a  southern  store. 

The  first  advertisements  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  appeared  Monday, 
Nov.  28.  L.  Roy  Phillips,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Citizen-Times  Com¬ 
pany  negotiated  the  contract. 


Fellow*  Join*  Radio  Station 

Harold  E.  Fellows,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  and  radio  man,  has  resign**! 
from  the  Greenleaf  Company,  Boston 
agency,  to  join  the  staff  of  Station 
WEEI,  Boston,  as  commercial  director. 


Join*  Agency  Art  Staff 

John  B.  Breunig,  formerly  with 
U.  S.  Advertising  Corporation,  hw 
joined  the  art  staff  of  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Inc. 
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Street  &.  Finney  Appointed 

McCoy  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  have  appointed  Street  &  Finney. 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertising  counsel 
for  McCoy’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  Tablets. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Proposals  for  a  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  campaign  to 
increase  the  smoking  of  cigars  are  be- 
aig  seriously  considered  by  a  committee 
q{  outstanding  cigar  manufacturers,  it 
Ijecame  known  this  week.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Associated  Cigar  Manufacturers, 
whose  president,  John  H.  Buys,  of  H. 
Duys  &  Co.,  leaf  tobacco  merchants,  of 
N'ew  York,  is  acting  as  the  chairman. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are: 

Harvey  Hirst,  president  and  general 
manager,  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  William  E.  Waterman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Waitt  &  Bond,  Inc., 
Xewark,  N.  J.;  William  Best,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  General  Cigar 
Company,  New  York;  D.  Emil  Klein, 
D.  Emil  Klein  Company,  New  York; 
Julius  Lichtenstein,  president.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Cigar  Corporation,  New  York; 
S,T.  Gilbert,  president,  Deisel-Wemmer- 
Gilbert  Corporation,  Detroit;  Joseph  F. 
Cullman,  Jr.,  president,  Webster- 
Eisenlohr,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Members  of  the  committee  this  week 
were  reluctant  to  forecast  any  action 
they  might  decide  upon.  Informal  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  commented,  was  as  far  as 
they  had  yet  gone.  The  make-up  of 
the  committee,  however,  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  importance  attached  to 
the  movement. 

The  Associated  Cigar  Manufacturers 
includes  most  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers,  representing,  it  is  stated,  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  country’s  cigar  pro¬ 
duction. 

*  *  * 


CURIOUSLY  enough,  announcement 
of  another  proposal  for  a  coopera¬ 
tive  cigar-advertising  campaign  came 
this  week  from  the  United  States  Cigar 
Manufacturers  Association,  a  new  and 
lesser  known  organization,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  1225  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  U.  S.  association  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  citing  the  decline  in  cigar  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  and  comparing  the 
dgar  record  with  the  skyrocket  uprush 
of  the  cigarette  industry  from  1902  to 
1930. 

Despite  discouraging  factors,  the 
statement  concluded,  “there  is  a  way  to 
elevate  the  industry,  and  that  is  to  ad¬ 
vertise  heavily  and  nationally  by  co¬ 
operative  methods  so  powerful,  so 
determined,  and  so  vigorous  that  cigar 
smoking  and  cigar  manufacturing  will 
resist  the  tide  of  despair  and  come  back 
into  its  own.’’ 

Edward  Hirschberger,  president  of 
the  association,  said  that  by-laws  did 
not  permit  him  to  give  the  names  of 
members,  but  that  some  of  the  60  were 
“fairly  important.’’  Aaron  Singer,  he 
said,  was  chairman  of  the  organization 
committee.  No  steps  had  been  taken 
toward  promoting  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  he  added,  the  opening  statement 
being  intended  to  stimulate  interest. 

♦  *  * 

Despite  the  envious  glances  of 
cigar  men,  the  cigarette  field  has 
been  an  uneasy  one.  With  production 
falling  off  since  the  record  year  of  1930, 
and  with  an  important  part  of  the  field 
taken  over  by  non-advertising  brands 
selling  at  10  cents,  there  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  the  action  of  the  lead¬ 
ers.  Financial  pages  this  week  reported 
Walj  street  rumors  that  there  might  be 
a  price  cut  in  the  principal  brands,  arid 
it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  big 
companies  have  tentatively  prepared  10- 
cent  makes  for  introduction  if  and 
when — .  Advertising  men,  however, 

point  out  that  the  industry  reached  its 
present  high  level  as  a  result  of  tre¬ 
mendous  advertising,  and  that  while 
cheap  brands  can  coast  along  on  the 
great  demand  that  has  been  created,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  to  stop  advertising  and  do 
likewise. 


sources  and  courage  to  go  ahead,”  the 
Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company 
points  out  in  a  survey  of  “The  Advertis¬ 
ing  of  Building  Products  in  1933.”  The 
opportunity  for  either  old  or  new  lead¬ 
ers  is  emphasized,  the  survey  points  out, 
by  the  fact  that  advertising  costs  have 
been  reduced,  regardless  of  whether 
publications  have  lowered  their  rates 
or  not. 

“The  present  restriction  of  advertise¬ 
ments  both  in  number  and  in  size  means 
that  it  costs  less  to  dominate  than  be¬ 
fore,”  the  report  explains.  “Where  a 
few  years  ago  any  space  unit  of  less 
than  a  full  page  was  in  many  cases  too 
small,  today,  in  many  cases,  half  that 
amount  of  space  will  be  the  dominating 
advertisement  of  that  product  in  a  pub¬ 
lication.” 

The  report  urges  advertisers  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  advertising  in  the  localities 
where  building  is  most  active  next  year, 
and  where  they  are  adequately  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  modernizing  of  apartments  and 
homes  is  cited  as  likely  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  1933  building. 

*  *  m 


Vivid  pictures  of  the  separation  of 
negro  consumers  from  white  con- 


V  negro  consumers  from  white  con¬ 
sumers  all  through  life  are  given  in 
“The  Negro  Market,”  just  issued  by 
the  W.  B.  Ziff  Company,  publishers’ 
representatives,  of  Chicago  and  New 
York,  as  an  argument  for  the  use  of 
negro  newspapers  by  general  advertis¬ 
ers.  Statistics  assembled  from  various 
sources  chart  the  importance  of  the 
12,000,000  negroes  in  the  United  States 
in  a  business  way,  but  the  photographs 
which  make  up  most  of  the  booklet  tell 
the  story  quicker. 

“Negroes  have  a  certain  amount  of 
race  pride  which  asserts  itself  in  rebel¬ 
lion  against  advertisements  which  make 
comedy  at  their  expense,”  the  survey 
warns.  “Copy  should  be  written  in  a 
natural  vein.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  ‘talk  down’  to  them,  and  ex¬ 
treme  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  colored  slang.” 


Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  1400  South 
Penn  Square,  Philadelphia.  Secured  the 
account  of  Knapp  Electric,  Inc.,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


Emerson  -  Frank  Aitenry,  Holland, 
Michigan.  Secured  the  account  of  Renu 
Hetepruf  Company,  Holland,  manurac- 
turers  of  Piston  Rings. 


Oeyer  Company,  3rd  National  Bank 
Building,  Dayton.  Secured  the  account 
of  the  Fireside  Industries,  Inc.,  Adrian, 
Michigan,  manufacturers  of  furniture 
and  glftwares. 


<ireen,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Company, 
360  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 
Secured  the  account  of  D.D.D.  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Batavia,  Illinois,  manufacturers  of 
"DDD”  prescription  soap  and  cream. 


(■iieiithrr-Itrailford  &  Co.,  I,";  East 
Huron  street,  Chicago.  Using  small  list 
of  newspapers  with  mall  order  copy  on 
Dr.  Zottman,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Also  plac¬ 
ing  test  schedule  of  mail  order  adver¬ 
tising  In  newspapers  on  the  Numismatic 
Company,  Fort  AV'orth,  Texas. 


Ken.von  &  Krkharcit,  Inc.,  247  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  the  Quaker  State  Oil  Refin¬ 
ing  Company,  Pennsylvania,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Quaker  State  Motor  oils  and 
lubricants. 


I.rf‘niien  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  17  East  45th 
street.  New  York  City.  Is  placing  the 
advertising  on  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Dehn  &  Fink  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 


4.  F.  IVulsh  Advertising  Agency,  Foot 
of  Third  street,  Detroit.  Secured  the 
account  of  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company,  Detroit. 


Drastic  restriction  of  advertising 
and  selling  efforts  bv  many  lead- 


IVestern  Advertising  Agency,  35  East 
Wacher  drive,  Chicago.  Now  handling 
the  Schoenhofen  Company  advertising 
account  on  Green  River  and  Edelweiss 
beverages.  Account  being  placed 
through  Racine,  Wisconsin,  office  of 
agency. 


and  selling  efforts  by  many  lead¬ 
ing  concerns  in  the  building  material 
industry  is  presenting  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “other  concerns  with  the  re- 


Kdmund  S.  Whitten,  Inc.,  216  Tremont 
street,  Boston.  Will  make  up  Its  lists 
during  December,  using  newspapers  and 
direct  by  mall  on  Carpenter-Morton 
Company.  Boston,  manufacturers  of 
Carmote  Paints,  varnishes  and  enamels. 


NEW  HAVEN 


CONNECTICUT 


An  Excellent  Try-Out  Field 


Doing  14.82%  of  all  Retail  Sales  and  26.67% 
of  all  wholesale  sales  in  the  State,  New  Haven  is 
one  of  the  most  important  selling  centers  in  the 
country.  Add  to  this  the  volume  of  business  done 
in  the  40  cities  and  towns  adjacent  to  New  Haven 
and  properly  considered  as  part  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  market,  the  importance  of  New  Haven  as  a 
consumer  of  advertised  goods  should  appeal  with 
force  to  all  alert,  progressive  sellers  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 


This  Great  Market  Is  Completely 


Covered  by 


THE 


REGISTER 


which  has  an  average  net  paid  circulation  every 
night  at  the  present  time  exceeding  by  a  SUB¬ 
STANTIAL  MARGIN 


60,000 


Copies 


PER  ISSUE 


Advertisers  in  The  Register  reach  a  full  100 
per  cent  buying  power  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity 
and  at  a  price  per  thousand  circulation  far  lower 
than  prevails  in  any  other  New  England  city. 


The  Register’s  circulation  is  real  circulation 
among  substantial,  well-to-do  readers  who  pay 
for  the  paper  themselves,  who  have  the  money  to 
spend  and  spend  it. 


New  Haven  Register 


^  - 
/ 


Quality  and  Quantity  Circulation 


Represented  by 


The  Julius  Mathews  S  pedal  Agency 


New  York  —  Boston  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 


■ 
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CHARLES  W.  PICKETT 
DIES  IN  NEW  HAVEN 


Founded  New  Haven  Times  Under 
Name  of  Leader  in  1892,  and 
Was  Editor-in-Chief  for 
40  Years 


(Obituary 


C.  E.  Ree\’E,  46,  son  of  Fred  G. 
Reeve,  editor  and  publisher,  Hoivard 
(S.  D.)  Miner  Cowity  Pioneer,  was 
crushed  to  death  Nov.  26,  when  his 
automobile  was  sideswiped  by  another 
car  and  plunged  into  a  ditch. 

Arthur  W.  Thompson,  for  30  years 
with  advertising  firms  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  died  Nov.  26  at  his 
home  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.  He  was  for 
many  years  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in 
New  York  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  with  the  Geare-Marston  Agency, 
Philadelphia. 

Spalding  Trafton,  68.  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  Hopkinsznlle  (Ky.) 
Seu'  Era,  was  run  down  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  his  home, 
Nov.  24  and  fatally  injured.  During 
President  Wilson’s  administration  he 
served  as  postmaster  of  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Antisd.sle  Mason,  74, 
editor,  Marion  (N,  Y.)  Enterprise  for 
the  last  12  years,  died  Nov,  21  at  her 
home.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late 
Louis  M.  .\ntisdale,  for  many  years 
editor  and  publisher,  Rochester  Herald. 
She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Dewey  R. 
Mason,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Horace  Sprague,  67,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  circulation  agent  in 
Newaygo,  Mich.,  for  20  years,  died  at 
his  home  Nov.  22. 

Horace  Greeley  Nichols,  former 
publisher.  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune,  died  at  his  home  Nov,  23  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  resulting  from  a  frac¬ 
tured  hip. 


Edwin  D.  Pritch.\rd,  63.  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Erick  (Okla.)  Altruist,  and  later 
publisher,  Oklahoma  Druggist  and 
Oklahoma  Utilities  at  Oklahoma  City, 
died  there  Nov.  22. 


Charles  W.  Pickett,  founder  of  the 
Ncui  Haven  (Conn.)  Times  and  its 
editor-in-chief  for  nearly  40  years  be¬ 
fore  he  sold  it  in  1930  to  the  Macfad- 
den  Newspapers,  died  Nov.  25  at  his 
home  in  New  Haven.  He  was  75  years 
old. 

Mr.  Pickett  was  born  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  and  received  his  first  newspaper 
experience  on  the  old  New  Haven 
News,  after  he  had  been  a  messenger 
in  the  state  legislature  a  number  of 
years.  During  his  early  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work  he  attend^  Yale  Law 
School,  but  gave  up  his  studies  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  as  a  reporter. 

From  1890  to  1893  he  was  deputy  col¬ 
lector  of  internal  revenue  in  New 
Haven.  During  this  preiod — in  1892 — 
he  founded  the  Evening  Leader,  which 
later  became  the  Times.  His  wife  as¬ 
sisted  him  on  the  paper  until  her  death 
in  1904. 

Colonel  Pickett  received  his  title  as 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Lorin  A.  (Zooke  in  1897.  Since  then 
he  had  held  several  positions  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  city  government.  He 
was  a  Mason,  an  Elk  and  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Yale  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Typothetae,  printers’  organization. 

His  survivors  are  a  widow,  the 
former  Miss  Emma  Hein,  his  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1907 ;  his 
son.  Judge  Walter  M.  Pickett  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  four 
grandchildren. 


J.  Louis  Engdahl,  48,  formerly  with 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  News,  and  later 
with  dailies  at  Milwaukee,  Duluth  and 
Chicago,  died  last  week  in  Moscow, 
Soviet  Russia,  from  pneumonia. 

State  Senator  Lewis  Duemke  of 
Minneapolis,  and  owner  of  the  .'\rgus 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  com¬ 
munity  papers  including  the  East  Min¬ 
neapolis  Argus.  Lake  District  Advocate, 
Columbia  Heights  Record  and  the  Cam- 
den-Fremont  Bulletin,  died  recently  fol¬ 
lowing  an  appendicitis  operation. 

Edmund  Kennedy,  29,  a  writer  em¬ 
ployed  by  The  Mtisical  Digest,  New 
York,  was  found  dead  in  the  kitchen  of 
his  home  in  New  York  Nov.  27  by  his 
wife  when  she  returned  from  a  visit 
with  friends.  Gas  jets  in  the  oven  of 
the  range  were  open  and  police  recorded 
the  death  as  an  apparent  suicide. 

Herbert  L.\duke,  formerly  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  reportorial  staff 
and  well-known  Lynn  and  Boston  news¬ 
paperman  died  Nov.  21  at  his  home  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  following  a  long 
illness. 


Peter  A.  Anderson,  54,  died  at  his 
home  in  Canton,  S.  D.,  Nov.  19.  He 
was  the  father  of  Phil  LaMar  .\nder- 
son,  reporter  on  the  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin. 


Henry  L.  Brooke.  76,  for  years  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  old  San  Francisco  Call 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  died  at 
his  home  in  Mill  Valley,  Cal.,  Nov.  25. 
He  also  managed  the  old  San  Francisco 
Journal  of  Commerce,  retiring  in  1920, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club. 


JOHN  R.  WHITE,  22,  son  of  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Baker,  publisher  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Financial  News,  and  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  student,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Archer  re¬ 
cently. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Harris,  widow  of 
the  founder  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  died  recently  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

W.  A.  Cramer,  58,  associate  editor, 
Denison  (la.)  Bulletin,  died  at  his  home 
Nov.  20. 


Nathan  O.  Talbot,  70,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Omaha  (Neb.)  Record,  died  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  Nov,  15.  A  son,  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  Talbot,  is  manager  of  the 
Record. 


Otto  Kahn,  53,  Rome  correspondent 
for  the  Frankfurter  (Germany)  Zei- 
tung,  was  found  dead  Nov.  26  at  the 
base  of  the  coliseum.  Rome.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  either  jumped  or  fell  from  the 
top  of  the  coliseum,  whose  outside  wall 
is  159  feet  high. 

Frank  G.  Shepp.\rd.  56,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Newport.  Ky.,  office, 
Cincimtati  Enquirer,  died  Nov.  26  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation.  He  was  on  the 
Enquirer  Kentuckj'  .staff  for  37  years. 

Earl  Cox,  36,  city  editor.  Independ¬ 
ence  (Kan.)  Reporter,  died  Nov.  9  at 
his  home  of  diphtheria.  Two  daughters. 
Virginia.  14  and  Martha  Lee.  8.  died 
of  the  same  disease  last  week,  but  their 
father  was  not  thought  to  be  seriously 
ill. 


Frank  L.  Webster,  former  Kansas 
City  and  Denver  newspaperman  died  in 
Denver  Nov.  12  after  an  illness  which 
forced  his  retirement  six  years  ago. 
He  was  a  classmate  and  intimate  of  the 
late  Frederick  Funston,  major  general 
of  the  United  States  army  and  the  two 
worked  together  as  cubs  on  Kansas  City 
newspapers. 

Thomas  E.  Sullivan.  90,  veteran 
printer  emnloyed  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  for  the  past  67  years,  died  Nov.  26 
at  the  home  of  his  son.  Grey  Sullivan, 
in  Chicago.  For  40  years  he  was  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Tribune’s  composing  room 
and  for  the  past  27  years  he  was  one 
of  the  paper’s  most  valued  technicians. 
His  greatest  achievement  as  a  Tribune 
foreman  was  performed  Saturday.  May 
21.  and  Sunday,  May  22.  1881.  For  18 
hours  he  kept  120  typesetters  busy  on 
the  task  of  putting  into  type,  by  hand, 
the  first  authentic  issue  of  the  revised 
version  of  the  New  Testament  printed 
in  .\merica.  This  version  appeared  in 
a  16-page  supplement,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  news  issue  of  20  pages. 

.Alfred  W.  Fritz,  78,  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cleveland,  died  suddenly  at 
Miami.  Fla.,  Nov.  19.  He  had  been 
editor  of  the  Euclid  Beach  Nezes  for  30 


Mrs.  Edith  Austin  Wyrick,  58, 
wife  of  Basil  G.  Wyrick,  day  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  Chicago  bureau, 
died  last  week  after  a  long  illness.  Mrs. 
Wyrick  was  born  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  and 
met  her  husband  while  he  was  attending 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Osgood  Snyder,  01, 
wife  of  B.  C.  Snyder,  editor  of  the 
North  Conway  (N.  H.)  Reporter,  died 
Nov.  19. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Louise  Weeks 
Crocker,  24,  former  reporter,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  died  Nov.  19  in 
an  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  hospital. 

B.  G.  Voorhees,  long  a  prominent 
Republican  political  leader  in  north¬ 
western  Missouri,  and  at  one  time  city 
editor  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.) 
Tinu's,  died  Nov.  12,  at  his  home  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  After  his  Leavenworth 
connection  he  became  political  editor  of 
the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  and  from 
that  capacity  became  a  leader  in  state 
politics. 

Will  H.  Zorn,  68,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Howell  County  Gazette,  died  of 
heart  disease  at  his  home  in  West 
Plains,  Mo.,  Nov.  25.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  and  before  buying  the 
Gazette  did  newspaper  work  in  St. 
Louis  and  attended  the  University  of 
Missouri. 


LEONARD  SCHNEIDER 

Leonard  Schneider,  33,  Neio  York 
American  reporter,  and  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  on  the  day  and  night 
sides  of  the  American,  died  of  acci¬ 
dental  illuminating  gas  poisoning  Nov.  25 
at  his  home  in  New  York.  Before 
joining  the  American  several  years  ago, 
Mr.  Schneider  had  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Cleveland.  Memphis  and 
Tulsa,  Okla.  He  served  in  the  Canadian 
army  in  the  war  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major. 


TO  CONTEST  MOORE  WILL 

Relatives  of  the  late  Alexander  P. 
Moore.  Pittsburgh  publisher  and  one¬ 
time  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  will  contest  the  will  of  the  late 
diplomat  insofar  as  it  relates  to  a  be¬ 
quest  of  $100,000  to  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  contention  is  to  be  made,  it  is  said, 
that  there  is  now  no  such  person  as  the 
“Queen  of  Spain.”  This  lp<Tal  action  is 
to  be  started  in  the  Orphans  Court  of 
Allegheny  County  at  Pittsburgh. 


FONTAINE  McQUEEN 

Fontaine  McQueen,  73,  head  of  the 
F.  McQueen  Adwrtising  Agency  in 
Dallas.  Tex.,  died  at  his  home  there 
Nov.  23.  He  had  been  ill  about  ten 
days.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  and  a  son.  Burial  w'as  in 
Grove  TTill  Cemetery,  Dallas. 


WALTER  N.  KEENER 


Robert  M.  Eastman,  63,  chairman 
of  the  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Company, 
Chicago,  died  last  week  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Photoplay  Publishing  Company  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Rotoprint 
Company.  He  was  known  in  the  turf 
world  as  the  owner  of  Mike  Hall, 
famous  race  horse. 

Mrs.  W.  a.  Reid,  75,  president.  Star 
Farmer  Company,  publisher  of  the  Ren- 
znlle  (Minn.)  Star  Farmer,  died  last 
week. 

John  C.  Pagels,  73,  chief  engineer 
for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  died  last 
week  in  his  home.  He  had  been  on  the 
Evening  News  staff  for  37  years. 

Henry  L.  Busch,  advertising  man 
with  the  T.  K.  Kelley  Sales  System  of 
Minneapolis,  and  former  newspaperman, 
died  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28  as 
he  was  about  to  undergo  an  operation. 
He  was  a  World  War  veteran  and  had 
.served  with  American  forces  in  China, 
Mexico  and  the  Philippines. 

William  Don  Mackay,  for  many 
years  advertising  manager  in  Canada 
for  Lever  Brothers,  soap  manufacturers, 
died  at  his  home,  Toronto,  Nov.  28.  A 
noted  bibliophile  he  had  amassed  a 
library  of  over  20,000  volumes  including 
many  rare  books.  He  left  Lever 
Brothers  four  years  ago. 


Editor  of  Durham  (N.  C.)  Heralj. 

Sun  Die*  at  52  of  Heart  Attack 

Walter  N.  Keener,  52,  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C. )  Herald-Sun  and  wtU. 
known  newspaperman  of  the  South 
died  from  a  heart  attack  Nov.  25  whik 
conversing  with  City  Engineer  \V. 
Piatt  in  tlie  latter's  office  in  the  Firj 
National  Bank  Building,  Durham. 

He  went  to  Durham  as  editor  of 
the  Herald  14  years  ago.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  served  with  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  Wilmington  Bit- 
patch.  Raleigh  Times,  and  High  Poim 
Enterprise,  in  various  capacities. 

He  went  to  Durham  from  Wilmini. 
ton  in  1918  as  editor  of  the  Morniw 
Herald.  When  that  newspaper  waj 
merged  with  the  Durham  Sun,  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  both  papers. 

A  native  of  Lincoln  county,  M: 
Keener  received  his  higher  education  at 
Wake  Forest  and  entered  into  a  caree 
as  attorney.  Soon  thereafter,  he  entered 
the  newspaper  profession,  where  he  r^ 
mained  until  death  claimed  him. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted 
from  the  home  on  West  Seeman  Strec 
Sunday  afternoon  Nov,  27,  with  Dt. 
D,  II.  Scanlon,  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  charge.  Burial  was  i 
Wake  Forest. 

Mr.  Keener  had  been  twice  married 
By  the  first  union  he  is  survived  b; 
two  sons,  Walter  Keener,  Tr.,  of  Dur. 
ham,  and  Jack  Keener,  of  Panama,  b 
the  last  union  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ruti 
Dublin  Keener  and  one  son,  Bruct 
Keener.  His  mother,  Mrs.  E.  \V, 
Keener,  of  Lincolnton,  also  survives. 


I 


GILMAN  M.  PARKER 


Newspaperman,  41,  Victim  of 
Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning 

Gilman  Moncure  Parker,  Boston  Bail) 
Record  staff  writer  and  former  Nes 
York  and  Chicago  newspaperman,  died 
Nov,  22  from  accidental  carbon  mono.xidt 
poisoning  suffered  when  a  heater  in  his 
Beacon  Hill  a|>artment  burned  up  tbe 
oxygen  in  his  room  as  he  was  sleeping 
He  was  41  years  old. 

He  was  a  widely-traveled  reporter 
and  an  expert  on  Far  Eastern  affairs 
He  had  worked  on  newspapers  in  Honu 
lulu,  Manila  and  in  the  Orient.  In  this 
country  he  had  served  with  the  ChiohM 
Tribune,  New  York  American,  .\Vw 
York  Daily  Nezes  and  Nezo  Kerb 
Herald  Tribune.  On  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  he  specialized  in  labor  news. 


OSSIAN  RAY  SENTENCED 

Ossian  Ray,  former  president  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  Stora  Koppar- 
berg  Corporation  of  Sweden,  a  news¬ 
print  concern,  was  sentenced  in  Xew 
York  Nov.  23  to  from  one  to  five  years 
in  prison  for  the  specific  theft  of  $1,263 
from  the  firm  last  June.  He  was  alleged 
to  have  stolen  $39,000  from  the  firm  to 
meet  medical  expenses  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Ray  was  requested  to  resign  from 
the  firm  Aug.  1  because  of  the  decrease 
in  the  branch’s  business.  His  successor, 
James  Donaldson,  apjieared  as  a  com¬ 
plainant  against-  Ray  before  a  grand 
jury. 


$225,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Carl  F.  Burns,  former  broker,  has 
filed  libel  action  against  the  Santa  Am 
(Cal.)  Register,  seeking  a  total  of 
^25,000  damages.  The  action  gruw^ 
out  of  a  series  of  court  apnearances  'j 
the  plaintiff,  starting  with  Nov.  25, 
1931,  when  the  Register  reported  “Oi;'C 
friends  and  members  of-  Burns’  family 
assert  that  the  young  man  is  at  times 
irresponsible  as  the  result  of  shell  sliock 
suffered  in  the  World  War.”  Two 
other  stories  are  also  listed  as  caii>es 
for  action. 


PLANS  LABEL  DRIVE 

In  an  effort  to  aid  unemployed  imion 
printers,  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  has  adopted  a  resolution,  calling 
for  a  referendum  vote  on  the  pruposi- 
tion  of  increasing  membership  dues 
from  four  to  10  per  cent  for  the  put' 
pose  of  financing  a  union  label  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Chicago  printing  industry. 
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HOW  THE  PRESS  REACHES 
ITS  AUDIENCE 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


IP  so  strongly  ?  Why  did  the  IVilming- 
jn  (Del.)  Morning  Neu’s  give  it  front 
jge  space  while  it  only  appeared  on 
age  three  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Washington  Post?  And  why  are  hun- 
itor  people  in  New  Haven  reading 

"'jiout  it  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
rfiich  tempers  their  reaction  of  horror  ? 
"hat  very  elementary  word  “Field”  pops 
3  head  up. 

Did  you  recall  that  Mr.  Jones  came 
rom  Cleveland?  The  explosion  was 
liles  away  from  Euclid  avenue,  but  the 
tory  had  a  local  aspect  because  Mr. 
ones  is  a  part  of  the  Cleveland  field. 
Vo  boys  from  Macon,  Ga.,  were  killed. 
Jie  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  New 
.ork  papers  played  it  up.  Dozens  of 
amilies  wanted  to  know  if  their  sons 
rere  safe.  Furthermore,  millions  of 
icK  York  dollars  are  invested  in  the 
iucational  machine  in  New  Haven, 
ilore  than  one  firm  of  architects  has 
Kcome  alert.  Wright  must  be  rebuilt, 
in  Fayerweather  and  Durfee  be 
atched  up? 

(Contractors’  trucks  are  already  carry- 
ng  away  the  bricks.  Windows  must 
(glazed  .  .  .  acres  of  glass.  The  Con- 
KCticut  Transportation  Company  is  get- 
ing  reserve  busses  into  operation  be- 
anse  Elm  street  is  still  choked  with 
iibris.  A  new  building  must  go  up. 
•fflployment !  That  was  a  thought  that 
lashed  through  hundreds  of  minds, 
rhe  University  Service  Bureau  is  al- 
xady  a  beehive  of  industry.  But  the 
adget!  Already,  Yale  has  a  deficit, 
rhe  Corporation  is  cudgelling  its  brain 
irer  the  financial  problem.  And  way 
Id*ti  in  Delaware  a  reporter  of  the 
H'ilmington  Morning  News  is  inter- 
liewing  an  angry  official  of  the  DuPont 
Company  who  is  vigorously  denying 
lat  cellophane  could,  under  any  circum- 
aances,  explode. 

Naturally  you  smile  at  my  story,  for 
is  surely  a  wild  figment  of  the  im- 
ginaticiii.  I  have  e.xaggerated  however 
lith  a  purpose.  I  want  to  show  you 
erapliically  what  field  is  and  how  it 
OTtrols  the  manner  in  which  a  news¬ 
paper  reaches  its  public.  It  is  easy  to 
Jiee  what  a  complex  situation  we  have 
t  fields  are  alike, 

’  jr^iCjiencc  no  two  papers  present  news  in  the 
‘  Tame  fashion. 

You  see  there  is  nothing  new  about 
’(/.  The  first  papers  in  this  country, 
.ie  weekly  news  letters  of  the  com- 
Inercial  printers  came  into  being  be- 
Jause  of  a  field  need.  The  political  era 
Andrew  Jackson  supplied  the  stimulus 
or  the  political  papers,  the  journals  of 

fit  era  of  "black  journalism.”  The 
lanket  sheets  of  the  forties  and  fifties 
ere  no  more  ponderous  than  the  big 
little  Daniel  Websters  whose 
ipteclies  were  the  news  of  the  day. 
jTlie  Pony  Express  was  started  not  by 
p  government,  but  by  the  Baltimore 
iiim,  which  desired  to  serve  the  field  of 
b  expanding  nation  with  the  freshest 
ptws  of  the  Mexican  war. 

.Americans  have  always  been  eager 
If  news,  even  in  the  wilderness, 
merirans  have  wanted  information, 
ne  papers  didn’t  create  the  desire  to 
Nd.  When  the  Maryland  Gazette  was 
p?un  in  1745  by  James  Green,  he  an- 
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•*The  Direct  To  You'* 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 

(Travel  Expert) 

FIRST 


International  Service 
76,  Rne  des  Petit^ChampB 
PARIS 


OabU  Addreeai  Rleaatallr  ParU 


nounced  his  policy,  typical  of  that  time 
and  all  others:  "Our  intent  is  to  give 
the  public  a  weekly  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  occurrences,  domestic  and 
foreign  .  .  .  having  always  a  principal 
regard  to  such  articles  as  nearest  con¬ 
cern  the  American  plantations  in  general 
and  the  province  of  Maryland  in  partic¬ 
ular.”  Never  forget  that,  essentially, 
the  howl  against  the  Stamp  Act  was 
not  alone  a  cry  against  unfair  taxation 
without  representation,  but  a  strident 
roar  of  merchants,  overseers,  business 
men,  who  saw  Bradford’s  Doomsday 
number  of  the  Gazette  .and  were  ap¬ 
palled,  realizing  all  economic  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Colonies  was  about 
to  be  cut  off. 

The  field,  gentlemen,  made  the  paper 
all  through  the  history  of  American 
journalism,  and  it  colored  and  directed 
the  presentation  of  the  news  and 
governed  the  reporting. 

Suppose  I  sum  up  in  a  brief  way  what 
I  have  been  telling  you  in  a  loose  form, 
the  economics  of  how  a  newspaper 
reaches  its  public.  The  newspaper  is  an 
industrial  profession,  every  operation  of 
which  is  dependent  upon  and  governed 
by  two  laws,  the  law  of  the  field  and  the 
law  of  time.  The  law  of  the  field  is 
veritably  the  Constitution  of  the  news¬ 
paper  whose  Articles  are : 

The  topography  of  the  field 

Its  location 

Its  natural  resources 

Its  buying  power 

Its  transportation  facilities 

Its  government 

Its  climate 

The  character  of  its  population 
Their  economic  engagements 
Their  literacy  and  their  reading 
habits 

Plus  internal  and  external 
competition 

Field  is  the  market  to  be  supplied  as 
well  as  the  source  of  the  raw  material 
— news.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
which  the  publisher  capitalizes.  Its 
character  determines  the  fixation  and 
method  of  presentation  of  its  news. 

Time  is  the  element  of  contract  which 
controls  the  functioning  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  publishing  operation  and 
affects  the  character,  quality  and  value 
of  the  completed  commodity  to  the  field. 

Internally,  three  principles  govern  the 
function  of  publishing  a  newspaper — 
Presentation,  Marketing  and  Manage¬ 
ment.  Presentation  is  the  fixation  of 
the  news  of  the  field  into  a  commodity, 
the  newspaper.  It  is  the  editorial  func¬ 
tion  by  which  the  intangible  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  field  are  assembled,  trans¬ 
lated  and  interpreted,  preparatory  to 
their  printing  in  a  visible,  marketable 
commixlity  from  which  the  revenue  is 
produced.  The  principle  of  presenta¬ 
tion  takes  in  the  elements  of  Accuracy, 
Integrity,  Toleranie,  Ethics  and  Typog¬ 
raphy. 

The  commodity  is  the  printed  and 
issued  publication — the  intangibles  of 
the  field  fixed  and  presented  in  a  per¬ 
manent,  physical  form. 

Marketing  is  the  function  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  created  commodity  into  sustain¬ 
ing  revenues,  and  Management  is  the 
function  oi  control  and  administration. 


Thus  you  see  that  within  a  narrow 
circle  of  time,  our  explosion,  orginated 
in  the  field  oi  Y’ale  in  the  New  Haven 
field;  was  put  into  fixation  by  Green, 
Brown  and  Smith,  reporters;  presented 
by  the  editors  and  rewrite  men  of  the 
Register  and  Journal-Courier;  con¬ 
verted  by  the  mechanical  operation  of 
printing  into  a  deliverable  commodity; 
and  marketed  by  means  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  provided  by  the 
efforts  of  management  and  so  turned 
back  into  the  field  where  it  originated. 

There,  gentlemen,  is  how  the  press 
reaches  its  audience. 


LIBEL  ACTION  UPHELD 


TAX  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

Texas  Group  Will  Cooperate  In 
Cutting  State  Expenses 

President  Lowry  Martin  of  the  Texas 
Press  .Association  has  announced  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  Texas  tax  advisory  com¬ 
mittee. 

"This  committee,”  said  Mr.  Martin, 
who  is  general  manager  of  the  Cor.si- 
cana  Sun,  "will  concentrate  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  conservative  effort  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  state  e.xecutives  and 
law-making  bodies  for  a  safe  and  sane 
reduction  of  governmental  expenses  and 
taxes  in  general.” 

.Among^  prominent  newspajiermen  be¬ 
sides  officers  of  the  association  on  the 
committee  are  George  B.  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent.  Dallas  Xezvs  and  Journal;  Louis 
C.  Elbert,  general  manager,  Gah’cston 
N'e^i's;  W.  O.  Huggins,  editor,  Houston 
Chronicle;  Frank  G.  Huntress,  presi¬ 
dent,  San  Antonio  Express  and  Etyning 
'^’eti's;  E.  J.  Keist,  publisher,  Dallas 
Timcs-Herald;  Peter  Molyneaux,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Texas  Weekly.  Dal¬ 
las:  S.  W.  Papert,  president,  Texas 
Daily  Press  League.  Dallas:  Wilbur 
Ilawk,  .Amarillo,  now  president  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Also  on 
the  committee  are  prominent  business 
men  not  in  the  newspaper  business. 
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THE  MAN 
you  NEED— 

...  is  registered  with  the 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  trained  newspaper  and 
magazine  men. 

Whether  you  want  a  man  to 
break  in  and  bring  up  in  your 
own  way,  a  country-trained  or 
a  city-trained  reporter,  writer 
or  editor,  or  an  alert  man  for 
your  business  staff,  you'll  find 
him  listed  with  the  Bureau. 

Let  the  Personnel  Bureau 
help  you  strengthen  your  staff 
now  while  the  opportunity  is 
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Personnel  Bureau 

of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Court  Sees  Cause  for  Suit  in 
Daily’s  “Rehash”  Story 

The  appellate  division  of  the  New 
A'ork  county  supreme  court  this  week 
upheld  a  lower  court’s  ruling  that  Mrs. 
Katherine  Kimmerle  had  cause  for  libel 
in  her  suit  against  the  Seio  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 

Airs.  Kimmerle  filed  two  suits,  one 
for  $50,000  and  another  for  $1,000,  as  a 
result  of  a  story  in  the  Journal  Sept.  2, 
1931,  in  which  she  was  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  murderi  case  that 
had  happened  many  years  ago. 

The  lower  court  upheld  the  $50,000 
action  and  dismissed  the  $1,000  suit. 
The  appellate  division,  in  affirming  this 
decision,  said:  “I  think  the  court  was 
quite  right  in  holding  that  the  words 
published  of  and  concerning  the  plaintiff 
were  libelous  per  se,  as  they  tended  to 
bring  plaintiff  into  disrepute  and  dis¬ 
grace. 


DAILY’S  PAYROLL  STOLEN 

The  $2,300  composing  room  payroll 
of  the  Xcw  York  JeToish  .Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  was  stolen  the  morning  of  Nov.  29 
by  two  armed  men  who  held  up  nine 
employes  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
plant.  The  composing  room  foreman 
had  received  the  money  only  a  few 
moments  befc''  the  robbers  entered.  .A 
patrolman  guarding  the  money  had  been 
dismissed  15  minutes  before. 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Buffalo  Courier- 
Express 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Atk  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicafo:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 
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UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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COMPENSATION  GRANTED 


Court  Rules  Solicitor  Died  In  Course 
of  His  Employment 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  30. — The 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  held  that  a  solicitor  for 
a  local  newspaper  who  fell  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  was  fatally  hurt  while  going 
about  his  regular  duties,  died  “in  the 
course  of,  and  arising  out  of,  his  em¬ 
ployment” 

The  question  went  to  the  appeals 
court  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  John 
Brosnan,  Jr.,  from  the  effect  of  an  un¬ 
explained  fall,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
court  ruling  his  estate  will  receive 
benefits  under  the  workman’s  compen¬ 
sation  act. 

Several  witnesses  saw  Brosnan  fall, 
but  could  not  explain  its  cause.  An 
autopsy  threw  no  light  on  the  matter, 
disclosing  death  due  to  a  skull  fracture. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  held  the  case  to  be  a 
proper  one  for  application  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  act,  but  this  decision  was 
appealed  from. 


RAISING  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

The  Lima  (O.)  News  is  operating  an 
unusual  campaign  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  toys  and  food  for  the 
needy  during  the  Christmas  season.  The 
newspaper  has  organized  a  Penny-a- 
Meal  club.  Members  pledge  themselves 
to  give  a  penny  for  every  meal  they  eat 
in  December.  The  total  amount  re¬ 
quired  from  each  member  is  84  cents. 
In  addition,  thermometers  with  long 
glass  tubes  in  which  pennies,  nickels 
and  dimes  can  be  placed  are  stationed 
in  downtown  stores.  Each  tube  is 
graduated  to  indicate  the  height  that 
must  be  reached  in  order  to  provide  a 
Christmas  dinner  for  one,  two  or  three 
families.  Last  vear  the  paper  raised 
$1,500. 


BREVITIES  WEEKLIES  QUIT 

All  papers  published  by  the  Brevities 
Publishing  Company  have  suspended 
publication,  the  United  States  Attorney’s 
office  in  Baltimore  was  informed 
Nov.  25.  The  company,  together  with 
its  principals  and  principals  of  inter¬ 
locking  companies,  were  indicted  in 
Federal  court  last  week  on  charges  of 
sending  obscene  matter  through  the 
mails.  The  company’s  weekly  papers 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington  have  al¬ 
ready  suspended,  and  the  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Chicago  issues  will  sus¬ 
pend  with  their  current  issues.  The  at¬ 
torney’s  office  said  prosecution  would 
continue  regardless  of  the  suspension. 


CHARGED  WITH  EXTORTION 

Charged  with  an  attempt  to  ext  ' 
$500  from  a  24-year-old  Mimiea'  ''j 
girl,  O.  J.  Remington,  a  former^^rL 
porter  and  now  publisher  of  the  weeldi 
tabloid,  Breznties,  and  Samuel  Jun». 
man,  a  former  inmate  of  the  Minnesotj 
reformatory,  have  pleaded  not  guilty  in 
the  Hennepin  County  district  court  » 
Minneapolis.  Trial  was  set  for  Dec.  5 
and  Remington  is  free  on  bond. 


WAUSAU  DAILY  IS  25 

The  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald 
was  25  years  old  Dec.  1.  J.  L.  Sturte- 
vant  is  publisher  and  R.  D.  Sanche  is 
general  manager. 


SPONSORING  GOOD  FELLOWS 

Good  Fellows’  headquarters  were  es¬ 
tablished  this  week  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  connection  with  its  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  good  cheer  campaign  among  the 
city’s  destitute.  The  Tribune  each  year 
enlists  the  aid  of  its  readers  in  deliver¬ 
ing  a  basket  of  inexpensive  toys,  candy, 
fruit  and  foodstuffs  for  the  holiday 
meal  to  some  family  selected  by  the 
newspaper.  The  foundation  of  the 
Good  Fellow  movement  is  built  upon 
the  personal  contact  between  the  bene¬ 
factor  and  the  recipient. 


SUWANNEE  PRESS  ELECTS 

Roy  D.  Childs,  editor  of  the  Bronson 
(Fla.)  Levy  County  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Suwannee  River 
Press  Association  following  a  banquet 
session  at  Williston  recently.  Other 
officers  named  were:  Tate  Powell,  Jr., 
associate  editor,  MacClenny  (Fla.) 
Baker  County  Press,  secretary-treasurer 
and  Col.  W.  E.  Kay,  of  the  law  firm 
of  Kay,  Adams.  Ragland  and  Kurz  of 
Jacksonville,  honorary  president.  The 
January  session  will  be  held  in  Cross 
City  and  delegates  will  be  guests  of 
the  Cross  City  News. 


INSTITUTE  DATES  CHANGED 

Dates  for  the  ninth  annual  Newspaper 
Institute  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  scheduled  for  Jan.  11-13  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  have  been  changed 
to  Jan.  18-20.  The  change  was  made  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  Governor-elect 
J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  who  will  address 
the  opening  session. 


MARTIN  RETURNING 

Frank  L.  Martin,  associate  dean  o( 
the  University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism,  who  has  been  exchange  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Yenching  University,  Pepint 
China,  for  several  months,  and  Mrs, 
Martin,  are  expected  to  land  in  New 
York  about  Jan.  7.  They  left  Pepiig 
Nov.  2  for  Shanghai.  After  a  brief  stay 
they  will  go  on  to  Europe. 
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Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 


Meant  quick  production  of  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
cast*  a*  far  a*  possible. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AU  Siees) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses— No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
HOE  Sextuple*.  ^ 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

atls  Oasf  4  Fsctsnr . Plal*l«M,  N.  J. 

Hnr  Vsrt  SSm . Irskss  IlSf.,  1457  trsaSwair 

Ckitaf*  euti . MsssSsttk  llsrt 


N  THE  GOSS  FLAT 
STEREOTYPE  SAW  AND  TRIM¬ 
MER  the  screw  adjusted  gauge 
on  the  trimmer  table  can  be  set 
quickly  and  easily  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cutters.  The 
combined  saw  and  trimmer 
spindle  runs  in  sturdy  radial 
and  thrust  ball  bearings — the 
trimmer  bed  on  ball  bearing 
rollers.  All  chips  are  deposited 
inside  the  pedestal  from  which 
they  may  be  removed  easily. 


Write  for  full  information 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

ISSS  South  Paulina  Street 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BAN  FRANCISCO 


GOSS 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 


The  manner  inwhich 
the  Hoe,  24-hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


OMieral  Ofliees 
138th  St.  and  East  River 
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Stereotype  Supplies 

WET  MAT  DRY  MAT 


American  Publishers 
Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mm«- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Presents  spot  news  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  field  every  week 
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MR.  TEST’S  STATEMENT 

Xo  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have 
iijt  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
■our  article,  also  your  editorial,  rela- 
ive  to  the  Youngstoum  (O.)  Telegram 
trial  in  which  four  Scripps-Howard 
officials  were  charged  with  falsification 
of  circulation  reports. 

Knowing  your  fairness  to  both  sides 
of  a  story  I  write  to  you  for  th**  pur¬ 
pose  of  clearing  up  some  statements  in 
jour  issue  of  November  26th. 

First — I  am  not  a  discharged  em¬ 
ployee  of  Scripps-Howard.  Counsel  for 
the  defense  made  that  statement  in  their 
opening  remarks  to  the  court.  On  May 
5, 1929, 1  was  asked  to  accept  a  transfer 
from  one  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  to 
another.  The  attached  copy  of  a  letter* 
dated  November  14th  (the  day  defense 
counsel  made  that  statement)  to  Prose¬ 
cutor  Thomas  is  self-explanatory.  Had 
the  defense  taken  the  stand  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  that  letter  would  have  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat  any  statement  of  my 
discharge. 

Second — There  was  never  any  con¬ 
ference  between  Scott,  Schmidt  and  my¬ 
self  in  the  Vindicator  building.  Better 
than  anyone  else  I  know  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Vindicator  would  not 
tolerate  any  such  conferences. 

Third — Scott  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  neither  did  he  know  anything 
about  or  was  he  present  when  a  dicta¬ 
phone  was  installed  in  the  Ohio  Hotel, 
i  take  full  responsibility  for  that.  The 
room  numbers  were  807-809  and  the  date 
was  December  29,  1931.  The  dicta¬ 
phone  was  installed  in  room  807.  In 
•uhat  room  Millar  revealed  to  me  (after 
he  had  been  discharged  by  the  Tele¬ 
gram)  the  inner  workings  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Telegram. 
How  circulation  has  been  “padded”  and 
who  was  responsible.  I  hold  in  my 
possession  an  affidavit  signed  by  Millar 
revealing  the  facts.  In  room  807  was 
3iy  assistant,  an  attorney  (before  whom 
Jfillar  signed  the  affidavit)  a  court 
stenographer  and  a  detective.  Is  there 
iny  circulation  manager,  business  man- 
iger  or  publisher  who  would  not  have 
ione  the  same  thing,  after  having  seen 
rirages,  cellars  and  attics  of  Telegram 
iistrict  men  containing  thousands  of 
Telegrams?  The  A.B.C.  auditor  saw 
his  same  condition  when  he  made  the 
ipKial  audit  of  the  Telegram.  Cer- 
ainly  I  don’t  intend  to  tolerate  any 
nth  competition.  I  don’t  mind  the  op- 
«ition  “eating”  a  few  copies,  but  when 
It  makes  a  glutton  of  himself  I  am 
[oing  to  “beef”  loud  and  long. 

Fourth — The  Vindicator  was  not 
a  1,300  copies  by  the  A.B.C.  but  788 
ora  three-month  period,  namely:  Jan¬ 
ary,  February  and  March,  1931. 

That  is  all  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
»r  the  valuable  space  this  letter  will 
akt  in  your  very  worth-while  publica- 
ion,  as  I  have  been  a  long  admirer  of 
torroR  &  Publisher.  I  consider  it  the 
tiding  publication  of  interest  to  those 
c  newspaper  activity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  Test, 
Circulation  Manager, 
Youngstown  Vindicator. 
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‘Editor’s  Note :  The  letter  of  Nov.  14th, 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Test,  recites  to 
hsecutor  Thomas  Mr.  Test's  version  of 
»  matter  of  "discharge”  and  indicates 
W  he  quit  Scripps-Howard  because  he 
Kilned  to  accept  a  transfer  from  Pitts- 
iTEh  Press  to  Youngstown  Telegram. 
It  also  denied  in  his  letter  that  in  bulld- 
E  up  the  so-called  “padding”  case 
Blnst  the  Telegram  he  was  animated 
1  vindictiveness. 
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DAILY  STAGES  SALES  DAY 

K  successful  “88c.  Day”  was  staged 
'merchants  of  Newton,  la.,  cooperat- 
I  with  the  Newton  Daily  News  re- 
*ly.  Special  supplements  carrying 
htrtising  for  the  special  sales  day 
distributed  by  the  newspaper  in  the 
•y  and  rural  sections.  Following  the 
the  merchants  expressed  them- 
bts  as  pleased  with  the  results.  J.  H. 
'Wfman  is  advertising  manager  of 
‘News. 
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MILTON  HEADS  CLUB 


Named  President  of  Newspaper 
Group — Gridiron  Dinner  Planned 

George  Fort  Milton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chattanooga 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Lapsley  G. 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  Nov.  27.  Rufus  Terral,  financial 
reporter  of  the  Times,  was  re-elected 
vice-president,  and  Robert  M.  Cooke, 
editor  of  the  Labor  World,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer.  George  McGill,  of 
the  News,  succeeded  Murray  Wyche, 
the  News,  as  secretary. 

The  new  board  of  governors  consists 
of  N.  Key  Hart,  the  Times,  chairman; 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  II,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times:  A.  D.  Mynders, 
editor,  the  News;  Will  Shepherd,  editor 
and  publisher,  the  Hamilton  County 
Herald,  and  Cecil  Holland,  News.  The 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  iine 

3  Timet  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  iine 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  ciassify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Splendid  Opportunity  for  one  haring  experi¬ 
ence  and  limited  capital  to  procure  a  weekly 
paper  and  Job  plant,  earning  handsome  dirt- 
dends  notwithstanding  the  depression.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  California.  M. 
C.  Moore,  Newspaper  broker,  Bererly  Hills, 
California. 


Circulation  Premiums 


Exceptional  I'remiunis — Strange  At  It  Seems 
Jig-Saw  puzzles.  Books— cloth  and  paper 
covered.  Jacobsen  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
61  East  lltb  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Increase  Circulation — offer  colored  photo  en¬ 
largement,  framed.  Samples — prices.  E.  Metro 
Art  Studio,  4B  East  21st,  N.  Y. 


Premiums  That  Pull — Aluminum  kitchenware. 
‘‘The  Better  Ware.”  American  Aluminum 
Ware  Co.,  378  Jelllff  Ate.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Mo  ‘‘forced  circulation.”  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  Inducements  of 
sny  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
secur^  in  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  it 
told  to  the  subscriber  tbrongh  unusual  tales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  2S  years — Indisoapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  ‘‘better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  Do  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  bnllders,  246  Bth  Ava.  N,  T,  0. 


Printing  Plant  For  Sale 


Modern  Printing  Plant — Finest  and  largest  in 
central  New  York  State.  Equipped  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
new  newspaper  in  fertile  Held.  Public  clamor¬ 
ing  for  it.  Staggeringly  low  price.  Box 
D-707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Business  Ezeoutive,  formerly  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  buy  exceptional  weekly  or  small 
daily  for  personal  management.  Give  full 
details.  D-W7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunity 


Somewhere  there  is  an  owner  or  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  In  a  city  of  30,000  to  150,000  who 
would  like  to  And  a  man  to  whom  he  could 
entrust  the  business  end  at  least,  of  his  or 
her  newspaper.  Many  yearn,  yet  not  too 
many,  in  the  advertising  and  business  offlcea 
of  a  successful  mid-west  newspaper  have,  I 
believe,  given  me  the  experience  necessary 
to  be  most  valuable  to  such  a  publisher  as 
described  above.  A  small  Investment  could 
he  made  to  insure  a  very  strong  incentive 
toward  a  future  participation  in  earnings. 
Best  of  references  from  present  employers 
can  be  furnished.  Correspondence  strictly  con- 
fldential.  Box  D-704,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


club  is  planning  its  second  gridiron  din¬ 
ner  in  February,  and  at  present  is 
sponsoring  a  charity  show. 

SECORD  SUCCEEDS  EASTMAN 

Board  of  directors  of  W.  F.  Hall 
Printing  Company,  Chicago,  on  Nov.  26 
elected  Frederick  Secord  chairman  of 
the  board  to  succeed  Robert  M.  East¬ 
man,  who  died  Nov.  22.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  law  firm  of  Gann,  Secord  and 
Stead,  Chicago,  and  has  been  general 
counsel  for  the  company  for  25  years 
and  a  director  for  many  years. 

DAILY  ISSUES  BOOKLET 

A  booklet  describing  the  plant  of  the 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record,  its  equipment 
and  operation  has  been  issued  by  the 
newspaper.  A  history  of  the  paper  is 
also  included,  as  well  as  blueprints 
showing  the  plant’s  layout.  William  J. 
Motz  is  managing  director. 


Newzpaper  For  Sale 


0ns  of  Kentucky's  biggest,  beet  weeklies,  still 
making  money  (not  in  coal  area);  splendid 
e<iuipment,  unexcelled  community,  great 
future;  $15,000  cash  buys  controlling  Interest. 
D-6.'^,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Weekly  with  line  Job  plant,  in  county  seat 
town  of  1,800;  only  printing  plant  in  county 
of  20,000  pop.  $3,()00  cash  required,  posi¬ 
tively.  Located  in  Soiithside,  Virginia,  in 
farming  section.  Nice  e<iuipment  with  Lino¬ 
type.  Took  fifth  place  in  State  contest  for 
weeklies,  1032.  Address  D-706,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Investment  Wanted 


Will  invest  $7,000  in  newspaper;  must  be 
sound,  priced  right;  south,  west  preferred; 
am  36;  exp.  in  mecb.,  editorial  depts. ;  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  5  years.  D-702,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Will  invest  up  to  $.'>.000  in  substantial  small 
city  daily  that  needs  capable,  vigorous  and 
experienced  editorial  executive.  Property 
must  be  sound  financially  and  field  exclusive. 
D-703.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Will  invest  $3,000  cash  in  suburban  or  small 
town  paper,  assuming  editorial  work.  Young 
man  with  10  years’  success  as  reporter  and 
editor.  Best  references.  D-604,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager 

Wanted — A  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
handling  all  branches  of  Circulation  and  capable 
of  writing  necessary  promotion  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  Must  furnish  A-1  references.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected  in  your 
first  letter.  Box  D-684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


General  editorial  writer,  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence;  give  full  particulars,  clippings,  refer¬ 
ences.  D-672,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mews  Editor  for  large  Pacific  Northwest 
weekly,  launching  small  dally  edition  January 
1.  Give  full  details,  experience,  availability 
and  starting  salary  first  letter.  $1,000  In¬ 
vestment  required.  Box  D-709,  Editor  A 
I’liblisher. 


Newsprint  Paper  Salesman  —  Experienced. 
Please  apply  giving  full  particulars  and  re¬ 
ferences.  (kmfldence  assured.  Address  Box 
D-005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Service 


Newspaper  Analyses 

I  offer  my  services  to  Publishers  by  the 
day,  week  or  month,  to  go  into  an  analysis 
of  newspaper  and  advertising  problems. 

Bark  of  this  service  are  years  of  newspaper 
and  department  store  advertising  experience. 

Know  retail  advertising  and  merchandising 
from  merchant’s  viewpoint,  and  can  contact 
accounts  of  all  kinds. 

Show  bow  to  create  new  business  and  In¬ 
crease  lineage  of  business  now  running. 

Point  out  weak  spots  ou  paper  and  show 
how  to  strengthen  them — there4>y  helping 
circulation. 

Know  type,  makeup,  promotion  work,  and 
can  write. 

Can  analyze  markets  and  give  merchants 
something  to  think  about  regarding  getting 
more  business. 

Bring  fresh  viewpoint  and  outside  Ideas  to 
staff  and  pep  them  up.  Conserve,  rather  than 
increase  expenses. 

No  “Ballyhoo”  methods.  No  “revolutionary” 
ideas.  Just  calm,  unprejudiced  common 
sense,  plus  experience  and  observation  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Business  building 
methods  rather  than  business  yanking  methods. 

Per  diem  fee  basis  of  remuneration.  Will 
go  anywhere  for  any  length  of  time.  Ask 
your  New  York  Representative  about  me. 

HARRY  R.  DRUMMOND, 

1707  Times  Bldg.,  42d  A  Broadway,  New  York. 


Situmtiona  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman-Executive.  Five  years’ 
experience  display  solicitor  for  leading  mid- 
western  metropolitan  dally.  Three  years  In 
N.  Y.  as  representative  for  list  of  business 
publications.  82  years  of  age,  married.  Cap¬ 
able  of  handling  both  local  and  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  for  metropolitan  dally.  Well  quali¬ 
fied  to  take  charge  of  advertising  department 
of  dally  newspaper  in  town  of  .50.000  popu¬ 
lation  or  less.  D-691.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SitnAtioaa  Wanted 


Advertising  man,  with  a  highly  successful 
buckgruuiid  of  7  years’  experience  as  display 
salesmau,  copy  writer  and  reporter.  News¬ 
paper  and  trade  paper  contacts.  Age  30,  mar¬ 
ried,  member  Masonic  fraternity.  Have 
credentials  attesting  executive  ability  Will 
go  anywhei'e.  Manuel  Shapira,  129  Lynch 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Man,  executive  type;  excellent 
experience  retail  stores,  newspapers;  seeks 
connection  Middle  West  with  display  staff 
larger  newspaper  or  advertising  manager 
smaller  daily,  D-698,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Advertising  Man — Seasoned  executive  12  years’ 
experience  thoroughly  qualified.  Write  copy, 
make  layouts  develop  campaigns.  Now 
employed,  best  references.  D-6W,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising — Young  lady  solicitor,  eight  years’ 
experience,  neat  appearance,  expert  at  build¬ 
ing  up  smaller  merchants  advertjjiing.  Steady, 
tactful  soliciting,  no  gold  brick.  Exceptional 
references.  Write  D-701,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Asst.  Publisher — 25  years’  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Have  sold  local  advertising, 
t>otb  classified  and  display;  Advertising 
Manager  and  Asst.  Bus.  Mgr.  of  one  paper; 
for  last  several  years  branch  manager  of  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Representative.  Middle  aged,  with 
good  record  for  building.  Salary  not  im- 
I>ortant  to  start.  Want  opportunity  to  assist 
publisher  in  town  of  50.0<X)  and  up  with 
idea  of  getting  interest  when  I  have  made 
good.  Will  go  anywhere,  but  prefer  Middle 
West.  D-700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  available  for  small  daily 
or  minor  work  on  larger  paper.  Can  handle 
boys  successfully  and  build  home  delivered 
circulation.  5  years  with  present  employer. 
Experienced  on  both  morning  and  afternoon 
pai^rs.  D-705.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  available  short  notice. 
Knows  all  angles  and  is  a  producer.  Best 
references.  D-711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Available  from  January  1st.  1938 
(sooner  if  necessary).  32  years  of  age;  mar¬ 
ried;  with  12  years’  varied  experience  in  news¬ 
paper,  publicity,  public  relations,  news  pic¬ 
ture,  and  political  contacts.  Also  unexcelled 
political  and  social  connections  pins  3)  years’ 
service  as  correspondent  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Now  employed  New  York  City. 
D-674,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — College  graduate,  experienced,  desk 
or  street.  Age  23,  married.  Work  on  dally 
anywhere.  D-708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  and  Business  Manager,  trained  in  every 
branch  of  newspaper  work.  Education,  per¬ 
sonality,  training  and  experience,  combined 
with  expert  knowle<ige  of  production  costs  and 
extraordinary  business  ability,  enables  me  to 
perfect  a  superb  organization  and  manage  it 
along  economic  lines.  Exceptional  ability  in 
all  phases  of  editorial  work  with  emphasis  on 
management  and  special  editorial  features. 
Will  accept  a  position  on  large  or  small 
dailies  anywhere.  D-689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Picture  Editoi^  years’  metropolitan  tabloid 
experience.  Expert  photography,  photo  re¬ 
production.  picture  make-up.  Capable  caption 
writer.  D-675,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Books  Wanted 


Copies  of  following  books  by  Jason  Rogers; 
“Building  Newspaper  Advertising,”  and 
“Newspaper  Making.”  Address  Library,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Newsprint  For  Sale 


Newsprint — 1}  tons  of  standard  32-Ib.  paper 
consisting  28  16-ln.  rolls  of  35-lb.  diameter, 
on  dock,  Baltimore.  Paper  is  perfect  and  rolls 
in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell  cheap.  Com- 
municate  with  D-696,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Lanston  Type  and  Sort  Caster  No. 
9795,  with  excellent  equipment  of  mats,  molds, 
tools,  etc.,  about  4)  years  old;  also  one 
Model  14  Linotype  No.  24998.  Journal-Times 
Company,  Racine,  Wls. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co..  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Must 
be  cheap.  No  dealers.  C-977,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer, Suter&  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 

360  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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SHopmKMm 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


Alice  fox  PITTS  left  her  jot 

.as  head  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  Buffalo  Xczcs  in  August  so 
that  she  might  add  another  potential 
newspaperman  to  the  ranks.  Her  baby 
arrived  at  midnight,  right  on  the  crest 
of  the  Democratic  wave.  In  order  to 
keep  in  touch  with  things  at  the  office 
Mrs.  Pitts,  soon  after  her  retirement, 
took  over  the  correspondence  of  Buf¬ 
falo’s  south  shore  suburban  area,  near 
her  residence.  Along  came  election 
day  and  it  was  her  job  to  gather  the 
results  from  the  districts  in  the  terri¬ 
tory.  The  medical  man  raised  his  eye¬ 
brows  and  said  he  wasn’t  going  to  fol¬ 
low  her  around  from  iHilling  place  to 
polling  place,  gathering  returns,  no 
matter  what  happened.  Mrs.  Pitts, 
however,  hopped  in  her  car,  gathered 
the  returns,  tabulated  them  and  tele¬ 
phoned  them  to  Buffalo  by  7 :30  p.m. 
Then,  at  midnight,  her  own  little  presi¬ 
dent  was  elected. 

Xext  morning  Mrs.  Pitts  installed 
an  e.xtension  telephone  at  her  bedside, 
covered  her  territory  by  wire,  dictated 
the  stories  to  her  14-year-old  daughter, 
Patt,  and  had  a  half  column  of  news  in 
the  1  o’clock  edition  of  the  Xews.  In 
addition  to  newspai)er  work  Mrs.  Pitts, 
during  her  “confinement,”  wrote  several 
articles  for  magazines  on  the  possibility 
of  combining  babies  and  jobs  to  the 
detriment  of  neither.  She  proved  her 
theory  back  in  1920  when  she  was  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Xeiv  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  and  while  raising  her  present 
typist  from  babyhood.  During  the  past 
five  years  Mrs.  Pitts  has  been  success¬ 
ively  picture  page  editor,  feature  writer 
and  promotion  editor  of  the  News, 
while  writing  two-score  magazine 
articles.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
regular  contributors  to  the  “Woman 
Who  Saw”  column  in  Xeiv  York  Sun 
and  spent  the  summer  of  1928  writing 
women’s  stuff  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  Washington. 
She  expects  to  be  back  at  full  time  on 
the  News  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Recently  I  met  Doris  Fleeson  of 
.Vru’  York  Daily  Xoics,  and  great 
was  her  pride  and  joy  to  tell  about  the 
arrival  of  a  daughter  at  her  home. 
Doris  is  the  wife  of  John  Parsons 
O’Donnell,  al.so  a  reporter  on  the  Daily 
News.  She  covered  the  long  and  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings  of  the  Seabury  in¬ 
vestigation  into  municipal  corruption, 
the  most  important  result  of  which  was 
the  forced  resignation  of  Jimmy  Walker, 
as  Mayor.  During  tho.se  stormy  ses¬ 
sions  the  little  lady  of  the  News  sat 
regularly  at  the  reporter’s  table,  but 
none  of  those  who  crowded  the  court¬ 
room  suspected  that  the  stork  was 
hovering  over  her  head.  She  took  a 
couple  of  weeks  off  to  welcome  her 
daughter  and  then  rushed  off  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  she  covered  the  women’s 
angles  of  the  national  conventions  for 
her  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

ANEWSP.\PERM.\N  told  this  yarn : 

“You  see,  this  particular  bootlegger 
had  been  plying  his  trade  in  our  town 
for  years,  in  c>mical  disregard  of  the 
law,  and  when  he  came  up  before  old 
Judge  Sideburns  the  other  (jay  he  had 
a  mean  smirk  on  his  face,  meaning  that 
he  felt  entirely  confident  his  money 
would  carry  him  through  again.  The 
judge  called  him  to  the  bar  and  an¬ 
nounced:  T  fine  you  $1,000.’  The  boot¬ 
legger  let  out  a  nasty  laugh  and, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pants  pocket, 
snarled :  ‘Yeah,  well  I’ve  got  that  right 
down  here  in  my  sock.’  He  pulled  out 
a  head  of  lettuce  that  would  gag  a 
mule.  The  old  judge  eyed  the  fellow 
for  a  moment  and  then,  pointing  to  the 


‘sock,’  said  quietly:  ‘Have  you  got  30 
days  there,  too.'’  The  bootlegger’s 
smirk  faded  as  they  led  him  away.” 
Rattling  good  story,  I  thought,  and 
asked  how  the  paper  played  it.  My 
friend  admitted  the  office  didn’t  con¬ 
sider  it  "news”  and  the  item  had  not 
been  printed. 

It  is.  1  fear,  a  legitimate  complaint 
that  too  many  newspapers  fail  to  in¬ 
terpret  to  their  readers  the  humor  of 
the  local  community.  The  best  stories 
that  local  newspapermen  tell  seem  to 
be  for  private  consumption.  Coo- -desks 
have  a  way,  in  too  many  offices,  of 
knocking  out  of  reporter  copy  the  gay 
and  significant  little  flourishes  that  re¬ 
lieve  the  bare  facts  of  their  solemn 
regularity,  and  wholly  discarding  any¬ 
thing  which  steps  an  inch  off  of  the 
beaten  path  of  conformity.  Certainly, 
sneaking  broadly,  this  generation  learned 
little  or  notliing  from  Dana. 

« 

DISLIKE  of  cameramen  is  a  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  trait.  Last  week  you 
read  of  the  scene  on  a  New  York  dock 
when  the  financier  brandished  an  um¬ 
brella  and  yelled  at  newspai)er  pho¬ 
tographers:  “You  brutes!  You  devils! 
Get  out  of  here !  Stop  that  man !”  It 
was  quite  a  scene  and  reminds  me  of  a 
day  when  the  present  Morgan’s  father 
chased  Edwin  Levick,  one  of  the  best 
ship-news  photographers  that  ever  went 
down  the  bay,  all  around  the  deck  of  an 
incoming  ship,  yelling  even  more  sul¬ 
phuric  epithets,  and  finally  causing  Levick 
to  throw  his  camera  overboard,  rather 
than  surrender  it.  Years  later  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  bit  ashamed  of 
his  outburst  and  sent  a  check  to  Levick 
to  cover  the  loss  of  the  lost  box.  News¬ 
papermen  used  to  be  sympathetic  with 
the  elder  Morgan’s  camera  shyness,  for 
he  suffered  from  a  nose  affliction  which 
caused  his  countenance  to  appear  ugly 
in  pictures,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  his 
son  should  so  militantly  oppose  news¬ 
paper  pictures.  He  is  a  handsome  man. 
and  his  life  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
affairs  of  governments  and  tlie  largest 
indu.strial  enterprises  that  he  is  legiti¬ 
mate  copy  in  any  newspaper.  When  he 
called  newspaper  photographers,  in  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty,  “brutes”  and 
“devils,”  Mr.  Morgan  exjxjsed  his  real 
thoughts  about  the  democratic  system 
that  lies  behind  the  free  press.  He  was 
shown  up  by  his  angry  outburst,  but  no 
cameraman  was  in  any  way  harmed  by 
his  slurs.  In  fact,  most  of  them  got 
their  pictures,  all  duly  published.  Mar¬ 
tin  Egan,  the  Morgan  publicity  man  and 
once  a  powerful  reporter  for  the  A.  P.. 
might  tip  the  great  man  that  newspai)er- 
men  have  rights.  If  there  is  any  sen¬ 
sible  reason  why  they  should  not  take 
pictures,  it  should  be  explained.  These 
“brutes”  and  “devils”  are  reporting  the 
news  in  picture  form,  and  are  as  free  to 
snap  as  rejxirters  are  to  write.  They 
use  fla.sh  bulbs,  not  because  they  wish 
to  set  off  fireworks,  but  to  give  the 
necessary  light.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  once  the 
object  of  an  assault  by  a  crank.  Fear 
may  be  the  basis  of  his  antagonism.  I 
imagine  it  is  something  else — the  domi¬ 
nant  gentleman  of  high  finance  finding 
himself  unable  to  dominate. 

*  *  * 

The  other  day  Dr.  Frank  H. 

Vizetelly,  managing  editor  of  the 
Xcu’  Standard  Dictionary,  and  my 
favorite  lexicographer,  lectured  before 
the  New  York  Business  Paper  Editors 
on  the  subject  of  plain  English  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  was  a 
grand  talk,  showing  just  how  mushy 
and  soft  we,  as  a  people,  are  in  our 
reading  habits  and  how,  in  50  years,  the 
publisher  has  degenerated  from  an  ad¬ 


venturer  who  sailed  the  seven  seas,  con¬ 
fident  that  he  would  return  to  port  with 
a  profitable  cargo,  to  a  timid  and  apish 
dodger  who  wants  to  test  and  try  out 
this,  that,  or  the  other  before  he  takes 
any  plunge.  Then,  he  went  on  to  tell  of 
the  “linguist  zoo,”  of  which  he  has  been 
the  keeper  for  more  than  40  years. 
Here  follow  some  flashes  from  this 
good  doctor’s  paper  : 

*  *  ♦ 

Dr.  VIZETELLY  speaking:  “First 
borne  by  the  stork,  man  in  his  early 
stages  creeps  and  crawls,  and  squawks 
and  squeaks  until  he  becomes  a  little 
pig.  Later  in  life  he  is  a  poor  fish  and 
a  sucker,  but  often  acquires  horse- 
.sense.  Road  hogs  flourish,  end-seat  hogs 
obstruct,  and  the  early  bird  gets  the 
worm.  Some  jjeople  look  sheepish,  act 
like  crawfish,  or  they  grouse  and  growl, 
or  snap  like  turtles.  Some  men  are 
bull-headed ;  others  are  cow  -  licked. 
Husbands  have  lived  to  be  mere  insects. 
Occasionally  one  meets  a  consummate 
ass.  We  have  wise  old  owls  and  sly 
old  foxes.  The  eagle-eyed  prey  upon 
their  fellow  men.  Sometimes  a  dirty 
dog  runs  amuck.  Kangaroo-courts  are 
common.  Clodhoppers  hop  and  jay¬ 
walkers  walk.  But  most  of  us  get 
stung  without  a  bee  in  siglit. 

“The  female  of  the  si)ecies  is  more 
deadly  than  the  male.  Old  maids  get 
cattish,  and  maids  that  are  not  so  old, 
kittenish.  Men  are  sharks,  old  bears, 
or  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  pull 
the  wool  over  our  eyes.  Some  folks 
are  100  i)er  cent  bull.  We  lionize 
heroes,  and  everybody  knows  some  old 
crab,  some  dumb  cow,  or  some  silly 
goose.  Men  are  lobsters ;  the  wise  ones 
shut  up  in  .season  like  oysters  or  clams ; 
or,  like  snails,  they  draw  back  into  their 
shells.  Every  county-seat  has  its  court¬ 
house  rats ;  every  town  has  its  chickens 
and  old  hens.  The  whole  human  world 
is  infested  with  parasites. 

“We  develop  elephantiasis,  horse’s 
neck,  Charlie  horse,  and  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  other  things.  We  are  land-lub¬ 
bers  and  sea-dogs,  turtle-doves  and 
otherwise  fine  birds,  such  as  lame  ducks 
or  early  birds.  We  are  dark  horses, 
hunks  of  cheese,  little  shrimps,  and 
mites,  so  often  wiggle  out  of  things.  We 
do  the  goo.se-step,  the  turkey-trot,  and 
tlie  camel-walk  while  we  get  a  hump 
on  ourselves.  We  have  our  bear-cats, 
ham-actors,  and  jackleg  lawyers.  We 
sing  like  canaries,  laugh  like  hyenas, 
grin  like  Cheshire  cats,  shed  crocodile 
tears,  and  hound  and  buffalo  one  an¬ 
other.  We  are  stubborn  as  mules, 
slick  as  eels,  but  often  have  to  pony 
up.  We  are  the  biggest  toad  in 
the  puddle  or  the’  smallest  tadpole  in 
the  pond.  We  make  ’em  pigeon- 
toefl,  walrus-toothed,  pug-nosed,  mon¬ 
key-faced.  chicken-hearted,  and  cock¬ 
eyed;  and  all  of  us  are  more  or  less 
cuckoo.  Finally,  we  sing  our  swan 
song  and  croak.  Now.  isn’t  the  science 
of  words  just  wonderful?” 

*  «  * 

WH.\T  Dr.  X’izetelly  said  about 
overworked  words  on  the  printed 
page  was  instructive.  Here  it  is:  ‘Some 
writers  work  words  to  death.  Nowadays 
one  never  devises  a  jdan ;  it  is  always 
cvoh'cd.  Nor  do  people  arrive  at  an 
agreement  or  arrange  a  program  or 
work  out  a  course  of  action.  These 
things  are  invariably  evolved,  .\mong 
many  overused  words  is  f^ropo.ntion. 
Not  content  with  using  it  to  drive  pro¬ 
posal  into  ohlivion,  its  devotees  employ 
it  to  identify  anytliing  from  a  condition 
to  a  ix:rson.  ’He’s  a  difficult  proposi¬ 
tion’  is  actually  said  hy  i)ersons  who 
regard  their  English  as  passable,  while 
its  substitution  for  ‘problem.’  ‘situa'- 
tion,’  ‘matter,’  and  even  ‘prospect’  is 
common.  Here’s  the  latest  gem  that 
has  been  left  at  my  door — ‘I  contacted 
Jones  and  propositioned  him.  but  he 
stispicioned  me  of  trying  to  double-cross 
him.’ 

“The  English  no  longer  compare, 
contrast,  examine,  experiment,  explore, 
inquire,  investigate,  search,  or  study — 
no,  these  words  are  all  suffering  from 
unemployment :  only  one  term  is  in 
popular  use.  the  blessed  word  research. 
and  we  have  followed  suit.  E\Tery 
month  or  so  some  one  springs  an  un¬ 


usual  word  ui)on  the  public  to  divert  it 
attention  from  the  political  i.xcitemet 
of  the  time.  First  the  people  focusse^ 
their  attention  on  the  important  subject 
of  immigration  when  they  might  have 
concentrated  it  and  have  been  better 
understood.  Next  they  toyed  with  the 
word  mobilize,  and  they  »io6fiinj 
credit,  mobilized  gold,  mobilized  bank 
reserves,  and  on  the  mobilization  «. 
tablished  a  Central  Reserve  Bank. 

“A  few  years  ago,  the  term  vast  was 
mistreated  by  writers  of  English  pron 
wherever  the  English  language  was 
used.  This  term  was  followed  by  fiai,- 
then  came  intrigue.  Not  one  but  dozat 
of  the  budding  novelists  thought  they 
were  wanting  in  literary  style  if  they 
did  not  crowd  in  somewhere  that  they 
were  intrigued  by  a  thought,  an  action, 
a  spectacle,  or  some  dubious  behavior. 
In  Victorian  days,  to  intrigue  meant 
to  perplex  or  render  something  intfi. 
cate.  Today  it  simply  means  to  interta 
a  i)erson  or  attract  him. 

“This  was  followed  by  emerge.  Once 
a  man  used  to  come  out  of  a  room.  He 
rarely  does  so  nowadays;  he  etnerga 
He  emerges  from  a  train ;  from  a  plane, 
and  even  from  a  parachute.  One  aim 
teur  got  him  even  to  emerge  into  a 
room ;  another  described  him  as  emer/- 
ing  from  his  mother’s  womb. 

“Among  the  other  words  that  has? 
been  ‘done  almost  to  death’  with  us  ait 
alibi,  syntiutic,  and  sophisticated.  He 
man  who  remembers  his  Latin  reserss 
alibi  when  used  as  if  it  meant  ‘excuse; 
for  it  means  ‘other-  or  else-where,’  anl 
in  law  is  the  plea  of  being  soincxclu 
else. 

“Of  synthetic,  the  meaning  is  ‘to  place 
together,’  from  the  Greek  syn,  togetherj 
and  tithemi,  place,  yet  some  of  or 
writers  use  the  term  as  if  it  mear 
‘something  false.’ 

“The  absurd  length  to  which  othe 
persons  will  go  is  best  illustrated  by  tk 
ridiculous  associations  in  which  t'  " 
word  sophisticated  is  found.  To  spe; 
or  write  of  sophisticated  furniturtL 
calories,  or  lyepperniints  is  foolish  ev(3 
as  it  is  to  do  so  of  a  sophisticated  couJ 
tryside.  In  fact,  to  use  the  wordi 
sophisticated  in  any  sense  but  relation  tJ 
an  individual  is  silly. 

“Sophistication  is  tainted  with  casu 
try,  chicanery,  fallacy,  hair-splitting,  p 
varication,  quibbling,  subterfuge,  i 
morality,  and  trickery,  so  that  t 
sooner  copy-writers  get  to  know  t' 
the  better.  Then  they  may  decide 
use  some  word  that  does  not  connote 
much  of  adulteration  and  deception 
the  one  which  they  have  ocerwork 
until  it  is  hoi)elessly  involved. 

“If  words  are  what  the  poet  Do 
once  described  them  to  be,  ‘the  subtl 
and  most  delicate  outward  creatun 
composed  of  thoughts  and  breaths,’ 
should  remember  that  they  are  our 
means  with  which  to  win  our  way 
life. 

“Mistakes,  and  I  make  my  full  shatj- 
may  be  avoided  by  concentration  up™ 
what  we  have  in  hand,  even  if  we  4 
use  a  language  that  enables  us  to  sa; 
‘If  Mr.  Henderson,  who  sat  for  tte 
constituency  will  consent  to  stand  agw 
and  run,  he  will  probably  have  a  tea.f 
over  and  sit  in  Parliament.’  ” 

LITTLEFIELD  HONORED 

Walter  Littlefield  of  the  editon* 
staff  of  the  Nezv  York  Times  has  jus 
received  word  that  he  has  been  made' 
Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Itae 
Mr.  Littlefield,  who  has  been 
with  the  Times  for  35  years,  had  w*’ 
an  Officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  sm 
1920.  He  received  his  new  Coir- 
mandership  insignia  this.  week. 

WILEY  IN  PROVIDENCE 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  tl' 
.Veil'  York  Times,  made  an  address  o 
“The  Educational  X'alue  of  a  New-' 
])ai)er”  at  convcKation  ceremoniM  * 
Brown  Universitv  at  Providence,  R- 
Nov.  30.  ' _ 

5-DAY  WEEK  IN  WHEELING 

Members  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
Typographical  Union  have  adopted  * 
five-day  week  to  aid  the  unen)ploj|t 
printers.  Heretofore  they  had  been 
ing  two  days  per  month. 


